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EXPOSITION 


OF BRITISH INDUSTRIAL ART 
AT MANCHESTER. 


An Exposition of the products of National 
Industry is opened in the Metropolis of our 
most important National productions. Manches- 
ter has asserted its claim to be the capital of 
England’s manufactures, by giving to manu- 
facturers an ee of showing that they 
labour not merely for the physical comfort, but 
for the mental advancement of the ple, and 
that while they promote convenience they advance 
intellectual improvement. It would be a most 
narrow view, and a most limited appreciation of 
such an Exhibition, to suppose that its purposes 
were restricted to the gratif ing the curiosity of 
visitors on the one hand, or eedling the vanity of 
exhibitors on the other. There is a higher object 
and a greater purpose in such oe than those 
who have projected them have fully conceived : 
such exhibitions have in them the mysterious = 
perty of suggesting a future, as well as recording 
a past ; they bring the lagging branches of Indus- 
trial Art into contact with those which have found, 
or made, opportunities of advancement, and seem 
to say—“* Let us start fair for a new race of im- 
provement.,”’ 

The great secrets of a Nation are equally its 
cmmnith and its weakness ; an Exposition reveals 
both. The late Bazaar at Covent-garden, to which, 
irrespective of all political considerations, we 
deemed it right to direct public attention, attracted 
a share of popular interest far beyond what its pur- 
pose could have commanded. This was a proof that 
the general public had begun to appreciate the 
effect of beauty in matters of ordinary use, and 
had learned that decoration, without adding to 
expense, greatly increases hepa It comes 
within our knowledge that the Bazaar of last sum- 
mer has exercised a very influential and desirable 
effect, both on manufacturers and general cus- 
tomers: in the former it has excited a spirit of 
emulation; in the latter it has developed a per- 
ceptiveness of the relations of form, which has 
made itself felt in the London markets. But a 
Bazaar is obviously the worst mode of display of 
National Industry: it is in a constant state of 
transition ; the objects which it would be desirable 
to study are removed as fast as they are displayed ; 
and, even were this not the case, there is something 
in the human mind which prevents us from be- 
stowing the same kind of attention on objects for 
exhibition and objects for sale. In France this 
truth is so strongly felt that some doubts have 
been felt whether exhibitors should for the future 
be allowed to give their cards of address at the 
stalls in which their goods are displayed. This 
appears to us an excess of principle, —just what the 
French in all public affairs exhibit as a national 
characteristic; still, in this Manchester Exposition, 
we feel that many difficulties are removed, both 
from visitors and from ourselves, by the simple 
a i it is pga ag eee with any sale or bazaar. 

e purpose of the Exposition is to dis the 
effect of Ornamental Design in the Ueetal y Sowg 
Now, it must never be forgotten, that in no modern 
improvement has decoration been dissevered from 
utility. Science has walked hand-in-hand with 


Art, and, if in one or two instances it has been 
found that these sisters were separated for a brief 
period, the result has invariably been that their 
subsequent junction has been mgre complete, and 
their reuni more intimate character and 
more perfect in essence. The cotton-mills and 
print-works—those stalking-horses of southern 
imaginations—have become more — as they 
have been rendered more productive; the coarse 
machinery which might be crammed into a garret 
or cellar, so soon as it extended its powers and 
—— its grasp, required a style of architecture 
suited to its developments. The 1 bape ar pe 
which demanded that ceilings should be raised and 
rooms enlarged, suggested that these changes re- 
quired large concomitants in the way of decora- 
tion,—even when the thought of decoration never 
entered into the head of the builder or achitect. 
Emulative feeling is one of the greatest ele- 
ments of industrial power; but emulation is the 
result of comparison; and the more open the com- 
arison is, just the more honourable will the emu- 
ation prove. There is nothing more injurious 
to general pro than secrecy, concealment, 
and a jealous anxiety to hide what are supposed to 
be the secrets of success. It must further be re- 
marked, that this secretiveness defeats the very 
end which it is primarily designed to gain. The 
secret is generally valued at far more than its 
real value, and a bribe for its detection is soon 
offered and accepted. We happen to know an 
instance in which two discoveries of nearly the 
same commercial value appeared simultaneously : 
in one instance the inventor made no secret of the 
matter, and, as this seemed to prove that it was 
not worth much, he was left without a competitor ; 
in the other instance the affectation of secrecy led 
to an exaggerated notion of the value of the pro- 
cess, and it was rendered worthless by general 
adoption. The fact is, that it is far more the inte- 
rest of manufacturers to display than to hide: 
r= gpa of everthing is the law of modern life; pub- 
icity, we may venture to say, ‘‘is about our path 
and about our bed, and spyeth out all our ways.” 
The Hall in the Wood did not protect Crompton in 
old times; but in our days he would not be safe 
on the top of Ben Nevis.* Let us, then, once 
for all, be convinced that there is nothing we 
can hide, and we shall soon discover there is 
much which it would be our advantage to show. 
The arguments we have used apply principall 
to mechanical invention; but they are of still 
grees force in reference to artistic design. The 
esign is the term and final end of the production ; 
it is the infusion of that vivifying spirit into 
material which shows that mind acts in the 
mechanism, and infuses itself through the entire 
mass. Amid throstles and spindles, surrounded 
by power-looms and jacquards, where iron gives 
arms, and steam supplies animation, it may be 
ardoned to the man of artistic mind if he feels 
sposed to ask with the prophet Ezekiel—‘ Can 
these bones live ?”’ But when the result exhi- 
bits to him some realization of ideal beauty,—when 
design shows itself in the product,—he feels that, 
-great as is the triumph of applied power and of 
mechanical skill, there is a still greater triumph 
behind and beyond, for—Mens agitat molem et 
se corpore miscet. It has been said, that 
‘ The world knows nothing of its test men ;”’ 
it is at least equally true, that the industrial world 
knows nothing of its own greatest achievements. 
The men of iron, the men of cotton, the men of 
wool, and the men of clay are ignorant of what 
each has done, and still more ignorant of what 
each is capable of doing. It is only within the 
last few months—-since the excise duties have been 
taken off glass—that these several classes have 
begun to learn that there was a sister-branch of 
industry too fettered and too heavily trammelled 
by severe restrictions, to render them any assist- 
ance in their competition with egated 
Europe, but which now, being relieved from its 
chains, holds forth bright promise of increasing 
at once their facilities of production and their 
powers of decoration. 
In our account of the Parisian Exposition we 
showed the expansive nature of Artistic Design ; 
the development of beauty in one branch of in- 
dustry — some new pattern in another, 
though of the most discordant material and most 
different application. The silk manufacturers of 





sitions that 


Lyons have themselves publicly acknowledged that 
they have been aided in their most successful 
patterns of this year by the iron-castings and 
the bronzes of last year’s Exposition. us, 
however, add as a warning, that in their spring 
— of this year they pushed the spirit of 
mitation too far, and gave a metallic stiffness to 


their curves quite unsuited to a pendent and 
waving material; this stiffness, however, disap- 
peared in the summer designs, and the winter 


tterns are, we think, the most excellent that the 
ooms of France have ever produced. 

Emulation is the primary —_ of an Exposi- 
tion; but emulation is a very different thing from 
riv and commercial jealousy. The efforts 
which manufacturers make to _— objects 
worthy of attention, and calculated to extend their 
fame at these Expositions, have often placed them 
on the road of invention and discovery with more 
active power and more excited intellect than mere 
rivalry in the market could produce. The manu- 
facturers of England are, in their way, among the 
most generous and liberal of all existing com- 
munities: they will very readily sacrifice profit for 
fame, and that not entirely, because fame is the 
source of prospective profit. One of the first 
chemical philosophers of our age commenced his 
career in a print-works, the proprietor of which had 
the prescience to foresee his greatness, and the 
liberalty to reward his talents. 

But, great as are the advantages of emulation 
between men engaged in the same industrial pur- 
suits, they are of infinitely more importance, 
though far less noticed in their action, on those 
who never can come into competition with each 
other. Once, when visiting the manufactory of the 
Gobelins tapestry at Paris, we were much struck by 
the earnest attention to the disposition of the 
colours in the most effective een displayed by 
a young man of the company. Accident brought 
us acquainted with him, and we found him to be a 
ribbon manufacturer, who since that time has 
become one of the most eminent in France. 

The manufacturers who contribute articles to 
Expositions are commencing a course of public 
education as advantageous to themselves as it is to 
others. Each, by comparing his products and his 
modes of execution with those of his competitors, 
is enabled to discover which of his processes is 
defective, and how it may be improved. He finds 
that one may surpass him in texture, another in 
brilliancy of hue, another in harmonious disposi- 
tion of colour, and another in purity of design. 
It is rarely that a single manufacturer is able to 
combine all possible exceilencies in his peculiar 
products. omparisons lead to analysis, and 
analysis to discovery. At an Exposition, also, the 
manufacturers have an opportunity of hearing en- 
lightened and independect criticism: for among 
the spectators there will surely be found men of 
taste, of science, and of skill, whose opinions 
would probably have never been called forth had 
not such an opportunity been afforded. 

The public learns from such an Exposition the 
secret of its national strength. Imperfect as was 
the display in the Covent-garden Bazaar, and con- 
nected as it was with a political object, there was 
not a man of any pope party in the Metropolis 
who did not regard it with feelings of affectionate 
pride. Until we had seen it, we were not fully 
aware of our progress, and of the lead we had 
taken in several articles before our Continental 
rivals. Consumers, who had formerly turned away 
with disdain from domestic products, and who 
thought that in such articles as shawls and merinos 
the British loom was predestined to inferiority, 
became convinced, by the evidence of their senses, 
that our artisans had at least risen to the French 
level, and had, in the manufacture of the alpacas 
and the Australian wools, opened a new branch of 
productive industry, in which brilliancy combined 
with utility and beauty was united to comfort. 
E such display may be viewed as a triumph— 
may be regarded as a new victory oe to secure 
our supremacy, not merely in industrial pursuits 
but even in Science, Literature, the Arts, and all 
the elements of ei tion. 

In reading over the history of the several E 

ve been held in Paris, it is impossible 
to avoid being struck by the intimate connexion 


which has —— between improvement in 
mechanism and improvement in 


esign, ‘iy 
latter was the primary object contemplated b 
framers of ray first Dapechion: the though 











* It is scarcely necessary to mention that we allude to 
the invention of mule-spinning. 


much of show, and very little of political economy. 
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of production was in all their thoughts ; 
of production scarcely entered into their 
. It was not until the third or fourth 
Exposition that it became evident that processes 
improving as well as patterns, and that the 
contemplation of results had led men to examine 
and compare the various modes by which they could 
be produced. The records preserved in Paris afford 
utable evidence, that, while the various 
branches of industry have made rapid strides 
toward perfection, consumers have obtained the 
ae — - a price. . 

, unfortunately, possesses no such re- 
owds of its , For a long time Exposi- 
tions were reg as mere ostentatious displays, 
inconsistent with the plain good sense and prac- 
tical wisdom which belong to the elements of our 
national character. We cannot but lament that 
Manchester has no museum of products in which 
the history of its advance in mechanism, chemistry, 
and design could be brought immediately before the 
eyes of spectators. What an important lesson would 
be taught by the display of the patterns for printed 
goods during the last fifty years, with the prices 
annexed! We trust that the patriotic and spirited 
Directors of the School of Design will exert them- 
selves to form such a collection, however im- 
perfectly ; it would be a museum as valuable to 
the statesman, the politician, the economist, and 
the statistician, as to the manufacturer and the 
designer. And here we may take the opportunity 
of remarking, that the nucleus of such a museum 
for the fictile art exists in the hands of a private 
individual in the Potteries, and that it should bea 
national object to prevent its dispersion. 

The Manchester Exposition may be primarily 
regarded as devoted to the textile fabrics; but those 
who have undertaken its superintendence have by 
no means confined their attention exclusively to 
that object. Metallic workings and castings, in- 
deed, could hardly be omitted in the land where iron 
arms work with the strength of the fabled giants, 
and iron fingers with more than the delicacy 
ascribed by the poets to Pallas and Arachne. The 

wers that generate steam, and the fine manipu- 

tion of the machinery which that steam sets in 
motien, could not be omitted in any exhibition of 
the industry of Lancashire. But the principles that 
give artistic perfection to iron-castings are iden- 
tical with those from which they derive mechanical 
precision ; and whatever development the former 
receives, the latter will be found to participate 
largely in its advantages, 
© the old, this Exposition reveals what has 
been done; to the young, what remains to be 
done. While we admire progress, let us recollect 
that we have not yet attained perfection. The 
industrial resources of our country are far from 
being exhausted ; new combinations of its mineral 
wealth, of even its clays and its stones, are sure to be 
elicited, as science advances, to give employment 
to operatives, to extend the comforts of consumers, 
and to increase the general wealth of the com- 
munity. 

The operatives are even still more deeply inte- 
rested in this Exposition than the manufacturers. 
The more that there is demand for the union of 
intellectual qualities with mere strength and 
manual dexterity, the better will be their social 
position, the higher their rate of wages, and the 
more influential their relations to the general com- 
munity. 

This is neither the time nor the place to enter 
upon the economic questions connected with the rate 
of wages ; but we may be permitted to remark, that 
wherever beauty of effect begins to be regarded in 

roduction, the wages of the producers have become 
her, more permanent, and more regular. We 
may quote, as an instance, the letterpress printers 
of London, whose wages have risen in pretty nearly 
exact proportion to the improvements in type and 
» which we have witnessed within the last 
thirty years, The interests of producers and con- 
sumers are identical: all the blunders that have 
ever been made in commercial legislation, have 
arisen from the attempts made to separate them. 
When the operative complains that cloth is sold 
at a lower price than it was some years ago, he 
must not forget that the increased consumption, 
and consequently the increased production, more 
than compensate for the abatement of price. Let 
him add a new element of cost by some new de- 
velopment of skill, and he will find that his inge- 
nuity will be amply rewarded. 
e have taken a lively interest in every attempt 
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| been introduced by Mr. 





made to direct attention to the progress of Design 
in the improvement of our manufactures, and we 
have derived great pleasure from the proofs which 
the successive Reports of the School of — 
afford, of the ts which the Metropolitan In- 
stitution and its Provincial branches have conferred 
on the various arts of production. Manchester 
has now taken a step in advance of them all. The 
first pure Exposition of Industrial Art, exclusively 
for its own sake, which has ever been held in Eng- 
land, will mark an epoch not only in the history of 
Manchester, but also in the y= | of the Empire. 
The example will not be lost; other Schools will 
no doubt be roused to emulation ; but the honour 
of leading the way can never be dissevered from 
the name of Manchester. 2 

Of our own labours on this occasion we can 
speak with feelings of just satisfaction. We have 
not spared time, toil, or expense, in preparing a 
worthy record of the first purely Industrial 
Exposition which has been held in our land. 
Our object has been not to compile a tem- 
porary catalogue, but to prepare a permanent 
record. In such a vast variety of objects, ex- 
hibiting great diversity of excellence, the task 
of selection has been found ont onerous 
and unpleasant. But there are limits of space 
which we cannot transcend; and we have been 
therefore compelled to look more to what is possi- 
ble, than to what may be thought desirable. Small 
cuts would convey such imperfect notices of com- 
plicated designs, that they would be almost wholly 
useless ; and the large size, which it is obviously 
necessary for us to adopt, confines us in number. 
But many objects at present omitted will find 
their place in our articles on manufactures ; and we 
shall therefore feel obliged to the parties interested, 
when they direct our attention to any such omis- 
sions. 

As the Manchester Ex- 





ment of flowers from Nature. We have not seen 
any of these designs, but we believe that advan- 
tage has not been taken, or perhaps opportunity 
has not been afforded, of the facilities for depicting 
the highest classes of flowers, of which there is a 

lendid collection in the Horticultural Gardens of 

anchester. It would be of great importance to 
the School of Design, and of great advantage to the 
development of artistic skill in Manchester, if the 
wealthy Society which owns these gardens would 
combine an exhibition of floral designs with their 
flower-shows, and afford every possible facility to 
the competing students. 

THE PRIZE COMPOSITIONS are ranged round the 

allery which girdles the fine entrance-hall of the 

ffane ester Institution. This building, whichis one 
of the finest modern edifices in the north of England, 
possesses several saloons admirably calculated for 
the display of works of Art, but not sufficiently 
spacious for such an Exposition as the northern 
manufacturing districts ought to ome 

The first place has been assigned to the ARa- 
BESQUES ; they suggest immediately the practical 
application of Design, and they also serve to show 
the advance of the students in architectural deco- 
ration. Objections have been made to the study 
of this braneh of Art, on account of its having no 
immediate reference to textile fabrics—the most 
importants subjects in Manchester; but we are 
persuaded that the greatest improvements likely 
to be effected in furniture goods and hangings 
will, in all human saggy be derived from the 
study of the arabesques. The conditions of the 
prize were “for the best arabesque in oil or 
tempera, being an original composition, not less 
than four feet six inches by three feet.” The first 

rize was assigned to an arabesque in tempera, 

o Mr. WILLIAM WALLIS, of which we subjoin 
an engraving. : 





position has been orga- 
the School of 
Design in that town, op- 
portunity has been taken 
of displaying the prize 
designs of the pupils; 
and thus the results of 





the study of Art are seen 
in graceful combination 
with the products of In- 
dustry. This is the se- 
cond time a competition 
for prizes has taken 
lace in the School: the 

rst was held in August, 
1844, seven months after 
the present very efficient 
system of instruction had 


WALLIs, the present 
master. This very able 
and intelligent teacher, 
who unites the tastes of 
an artist to the practised 
skill of an instructor, on 
assuming the manage- 
ment of the School, two 
years ago, deemed it ad- 
visable to insist that all 
the pupils should recom- 
mence with the elements, 
in order that their ad- 
vance should be regular 
and systematic. ‘The ad- 
vantages of such a course 
were abundantly proved 
by the first competition, 
and they are still more 
conspicuous in the prize 
designs displayed on the 
present occasion. In the 
first competition there 
were only seven classes 
of drawing for which 
prizes were offered ; there 
were fifteen classes in 
the present year, six of 
which require more or 
less of originality of de- 
sign. At the previous 
competition, originality of 
composition was merel 

required in one class, an 

even that was limited to 
the conventional arrange- 
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The size of the original is five feet six inches by 
three feet six inches. In general, English ara- 
besques are mere combinations of old details, which 
not unfrequently exhibit incongruous mixtures of 
different styles. But in the design before us 
there is considerable invention displayed in the 
details themselves, as well as in the harmony of 
their combinations. The principles of the com- 
position are simple almost to severity; but they 
are rendered strikingly effective by the skilful 
disposition of the parts, and the very able ma- 
nagement of the light and shade. The mecha- 
nical part of the execution displays great freedom 
and dexterity of manipulation. We were informed 
that the young man by whom it was executed is 
the brother of the Master of the School of Design; 
that he has been rigidly trained in the study of 
classic models, so as to be thoroughly imbued 
with the conventional principles of the antique 
schools, while he has been taught to look to Nature 
for details. The spirals of one or two of his flowers 
have more rigidity than we could wish, and there 
was a slightly perceptible tendency to exaggera- 
tion in colour. These are faults which can best 
be corrected by oe | the growing plants, in- 
stead of cut flowers. The artist is now engaged 
as a decorative painter; and the merit of this, his 
first — composition, promises him high suc- 
cess in his profession. 

The second prize for an —— was assigned 
to Mr. H. C. WuHairte; it is the first attempt of a 
youth scarcely eighteen, and it is marked by the 
characteristic fault of youth—ambitious daring ; 
too much has been attempted, and hence there is 
a want of unity in the composition, taken as a 
whole, and at the same time there is a deficiency 
of variety in the principal lines of the ornament. 
The execution, however, is bold and spirited, and 
in some parts exceedingly effective. It appeared 
probable that the composition was not a single 
conception ; the young artist set to work without 
having previously determined what it was he in- 
tended to do, and hence many of the details have 

‘the appearance of afterthought. This is particu- 
larly observable in the border, which is narrow 
and ineffective. 

Another arabesque of great merit, by Mr. 
W. G. Gress, still more flagrantly exhibits the 
want of previous study of the intended compo- 
sition before beginning to paint. He took up his 


brush, as the poet did his pen, uncertain what | 


it was he undertook to produce, and ready to ex- 
claim, 

* Perhaps it may turn out a sang; 

Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 

But Mr. Gibbs has, on the whole, turned out a 
elever and — composition. The colourin 
is less harsh than that of the arabesque whic 
obtained the second prize, and the flowers round 
the medallion exhibit great cleverness of grouping 
and freedom of hand. 

The general subject of these arabesqr.s was a 
commemoration of Dr. Dalton; but chere was 
nothing suggestive of the philosopher’s peculiar 
character or fame, save that his bust occupied the 
medallion in the centre. 

The designs for Textile Fabrics next claim our 
notice—though, viewed in their special relation to 
Manchester and the surrounding districts, they 
ought perhaps to be ranked first in importance. 
We must commence by saying that we saw no 
instance of an attempt to strike out a new style. 
It would, however, be unfair to expect such daring 
in invention from so young an Institution as the 
Manchester School of Design; but, at the same 
time, as we are convinced that the present 
fashionable style of horizontal and parallel stripe 
is artistically wrong, we should be glad to have 
seen some vigorous efforts to escape from its 
trammels; even the whimsical design lately pro- 
duced in Lyons, designed to give the effect of 
mother Eve’s fig-leaves twisted together by their 
stems, which furnished weeks of waggery to the 
“Charivari,” would be a relief to a style whose basis 
1s to represent the female form held together by 
parallel stripes like the hoops of a barrel. The 
designs produced belonged, in their essentials, to 
this faulty style; and, however meritorious in 
other respects, they did not quite overcome our 
dislike to its inherent demerits. 

The first prize for a six-coloured mousseline de 
laine, on a blue ground,—the colours being black, 
orange, two shades of red and green,—was as- 
signed to Mr. Richarp ArnswortH. The com- 
position belonged to that class of designs which 


j 





exhibits material on material, and which we hold 
to be fundamentally as erroneous as colour on 
colour is in heraldry, 











position is more clever and artistic than Mr. Ains- 
worth’s; but there is incongruity in the details. 

The introduction of the chain exposes the in- 
herent error of the festoon type, which 
is tolerably well concealed by shaw!- 
drapery. ie however, the festoon type 
be admissible and valid as a style, we 
hold that Mr. Furniss has given to the 
type its most artistic development. 

Among the unsuccessful desigis we 
marked several very meritorious at- 
tempts; we may name one by Mr. E. 
HI, the successful candidate for the 
= in grisaille painting. Another by 

r. Ropert Mupp, and another by Mr. 
R. H. Boup; the design of which too 
closely resembles a chintz, but the 
flowers are admirably drawn and ar- 
ranged. 

e cannot, however, hide from our- 
selves that the Manchester manufac- 
turers are injuring design by printing 
copies of their mousselines on calicoes. 
The effects of the flexible wool are not 
to be had on the stiff cotton; and, in 

int of fact, most of the designs exhi- 
ited were more appropriate to calicoes 
than to mousse/ines, Our French neigh- 
bours have got into the same track, and 
the result has been that the calicoes 
have not been improved, while the 
mousselines have n sadly dete- 
riorated. The style which harmonizes 
best with the pendent superiority of 
woollen is the  mrwernd 
stripe, and to this we shall undoubtedly 
come back after having run through our 
old circle of vagaries and novelties. In 
several of the designs of horizontal 
stripe, exhibited by the Messrs. Tuomp- 
SON, to which we shall have occasion to 
revert hereafter, the horizontal stripe 
is cleverly adapted to suggest the per- 
endicular: in one instance, by a wide 








A shawl-like pattern in festoons goes over the 
ground, which is rainbowed, in horizontal stripes, 
and the intervals are relieved by a perpendicular 
arabesque. It will be seen that there is little 
novelty in the conception, and that the arabesque 
is not the most appropriate of all adjuncts to a 
festoon. But the colouring and the harmony of 
the tints were of the highest order of merit; and, 
to a great extent, concealed the poverty of the 
design. There was another merit of a more practical 
kind: Mr. Ainsworth’s pattern was one which 
could easily be transferred to the blocks and 
worked; and this is no more than can be said of 
several of its competitors. 

The second prize for mousseline de laine was 
awarded to Mr. Epwarp Furniss, and in some 


respects we hold it superior to that which obtained | 


the higher honour. It exhibits greater originality 
of conception and distinctness of purpose; its com- 





rder of black lace; and in another, 
still more directly by the elongated pines of the 
shawl pattern. 
We can see a tendency to a new style, and one 
| which we think essentially stamped with preeny. 
in some late designs for mousselines. It is an 
attempt to combine the effect of plaids or chequers 
with small floral patterns, thus caricaturing the 
| effect of a formal Dutch flower garden. It is to 
' be hoped that this perversion will not be sane- 
tioned by the caprice of friendship. For our own 
arts we recommend every friend but only when 
he is buying a mousseline dress—to lay stripes on 
| his wife’s or daughter’s back. 


| Designing for mousselines is, it is needless to 
_ say, of high importance in Manchester; and to 
| this bra of Art, which so immediately bears 


upon the after-pursuits of the pupils, their atten- 
_ tion is assiduously directed ; if the results of their 

studies are not yet so decidedly apparent as true 
taste might require, some allowance 
should be made for the necessity of 








considering ‘* Fashion.” 

The designs for a calico print in a 
single colour come next. ‘The two de- 
signs, however, to which prizes were 
awarded, are sufficiently excellent to 
justify such a tribute of approbation. 

hey are so very different in their 
character that there is no necessity of 
determi which is entitled to the 
preference. Without instituting any 
comparison, we give the first place to 
the production of a youth of fifteen, 
who hes been entirely educated in the 
School, within the last two years, 
and who obtained a prize for outline 
at the previous competition. The de- 
sign, of which we have given an en- 
graving, exhibits more distinctness of 
conception than originality of inven- 
tion. The spirals are truly classical, 
and exhibit a thorough knowledge of 
the principle of involution in forme ; 
but the reciprocal principle of evolu- 
tion is not so perfectly maintained, 
There is, in , sufficient distinct 
ness in the details; but in some parts 
there are traces of stiffness and for- 
mality, particularly in the position of 
the oak spray. In justice to Mr. Jouw 
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Fi.ercurr, the author of this design, we must add, 
that the error to which we have alluded would be 
far less apparent in the full piece than in the 


The other prize has been assigned to a very 
chaste and pleasing design by Mr. RK. H. Bop; 
it is, however, more suited to a light and trans- 
parent material like muslin, than to calicoes. 

The flowers are even better drawn than in this 
student’s design for mousseline de laine on which 
we have already bestowed commendation; we are 
particularly pleased with the introduction of the 


The design by Mr. F. Hiaoinnorrom exhibits 
distinctness of purpose and firmness of drawing ; 
but, like most first attempts, it is overcrowded 
with subject. ‘Too much has been aimed at; but 
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single pattern ; and, were it practically applied to | 
work, it is very probable that the objection would 
be entirely removed. 


January, 





who is an engraver to calico-printers ; it is ver 
elegant, but rather meagre in its details and wea 
in its effects. The same remarks may be applied 
to a very clever design by Mr. E. Furniss. 

We are disposed to regard single-colour pat- 
terns as higher evidences of artistic skill than 
combinations of colour. The great defect of 


| English designers is in their drawing: they pass 
| too soon from the study of general principles to 


the practical production of patterns. It is not, of 
course, to be expected that every designer should 


| prove himself to be a first-rate artist; but, at all 


events, his mind should be thoroughly imbued 
with artistic principles, and he should especially 


| be master of the analysis and synthesis of form. 





| monies of colour. 





tendril-like ornament, which adds greatly to the 

effect of the grouping. On the whole we think 

that the designs for calicoes have more artistic merit | 
+ than those for mousselines; in the latter, the com- 


position of forms has been neglected for the | 
felicitous combination of colours—a fault which | 


we sincerely hope will be amended on future 
occasions. 


| do, the tendency of 


Now, this can be a aye | taught only by drawing 
from the figure, where the harmonies and pro- 
portions of parts are fixed and definite; in other 
objects there is a tendency to follow conventional 
forms and conventional groupings—an error which 
may be traced in almost all the floral patterns on 
the articles in the Exposition, save in the porce- 
lain slabs furnished by Messrs. Copeland and 
Garrett. 

We repeat, that we look on the patterns for 
ealico-printing in a single colour as of higher im- 
portance than those of greater pretensions. They 
at once bring to the test the skill of the artist in 
drawing—the quality in which English Schools of 
Art are most deficient; they afford no opportu- 
nity for disguising incongruities of form har- 
; Thus viewed, they afford a 
better test of progress in the elementary principles 


| of design than the more elaborate patterns which 


involve considerations beyond the consistency of 
parts, and the adaptation of details to the pro- 
duction of a single definite effect. Indeed, the 
chief evil which we have had to lament in the 
English Schools of Design is the preference given 
to colour over form. Twenty printers will boast 
of their Mazarine blue, their puce, their dahlia, 
their Turkey red, or their azure, for one who will 
take credit in having produced a design in which 
simplicity of character is combined with force of 
effect. Artistically considered, colour is one of 
the most illegitimate elements of effect, unless it 
be strictly subservient to the development of the 
form to which it is applied; and knowing, as we 
inglish designers to devote 
more attention to colour than to form, we should 


| gladly have seen the single-colour patterns ranked 


the performance is rich in 

not that we shall hear of 

some future competition. 
We also noticed a design by Mr. 8. Jonnson, 


romise, and we doubt 
is student’s success in 





in a class above those in which variety of colour 
is admitted. 

An additional reason for this preference is that 
the patterns of single colour, being those which 
their price places within the reach of the humbler 
classes, must be the most universally- diffused, 
because printed on the articles of most general 
consumption. 7 aste more frequently ascends than 
descends ; the sated children of fashion will often 
adopt positive ugliness for the sake of obtaining 
variety. But those with limited means, having to 
select that which must be for a long time invariably 
worn, will, in nine cases out of the ten, where a 
fair opportunity for selection is afforded, choose 
the pattern most accordant with the principles of 
artistic taste ; for such principles are nothing more 
than the dictates of common sense reduced to a 
system, and tabulated in available forms. 

The firm of Horie and Sons has for some time 
claimed the lead in the production of patterns of 
a single colour; we should have been glad of an 
opportunity of fully investigating its pretensions ; 
80 far, however, as we have been able to examine, 
our opinion is that patterns for single colours are 
too much neglected by English printers, and that 
there is a lamentable tendency to prefer tints to 
forms, which the School of Design should labour 
with all its might to conquer. 

The days when manufacturers studied only the 
tastes or caprices of the great and wealthy are for 
ever gone ; intellectual improvement is no longer 
the exclusive privilege of the higher orders of 
society. Mechanics’ institutes, and institutions of 
all kinds, have so multiplied throughout Great 
Britain, that the humbler classes are, in many 
cases, able to teach those who are far above them 
in station. This is a result of advancement at 
which all persons must rejoice — no matter how 
elevated their rank. The grand object of edu- 
cation is to enlighten the mass: to achieve this 
great purpose no labour is too great, no thought 
too intense. He is a sure benefactor whose mind 
is employed in circulating knowledge among the 


millions. 
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The prize for the best design in Furniture-prints 
—the repeat not to be less than twelve inches 
by eight inches’ —has been assigned to Mr.RoBERT 

UDD, a young artist fast ri 


and who is mainly indebted for his success to the 
training he received in the School. The design, 
though clever and effective, is better in its colour- 

i There is great heaviness in 


an in its forms. 


desiderate some particulars respectin 
lities in which they are to be placed. 

of the room—the nature and disposition of the 
lights—the purposes for which the apartment is 
destined, 


into eminence, 





harmonious,: and -b 





some of the parts, particularly in the 
chintz flowers; and, tho 
balanced by the other 
artistic than we could have wished. The colouring 
— great skiil in manipulation; it is light 
an its-subdued tone it 
nome gf redeems the slight hardness of the 
orms. But in designs for furniture we greatly. 


lar 
Fo 


group of 
has been cleverly 
the effect is less 


subject of the frieze. 
merit of bei 
ingenuity of 


The design 


discretion in determini 
necessary to produce the requisite effect. 
of light and shade; but in adherence to principle 
struction, it is inferior to that of SALE 


Sale 
the best model of flowers from Nature. 


found in the models of wood-carvers. The 


tails. It has the further merit of being applicable 
to a frieze by the judicious contrivance of its 
repeat; but it is chiefly as an abstract grouping 





that it deserves commendation. 


the egg and tongue by means of the leaf and bud 
of the flower of the plant which forms the 
had the 
one well calculated to exercise the 
! e students. An outline only, with 
a flat tint to relieve the ornament, was furnished 
to the competitors ; and they exercised their own 
the amount of inflection 
‘ The 
poise model possesses considerable variety of in- 

ection, producing pleasing and harmonious effects 


and thorough comprehension of the are, of con- 
r. T. 


which would have obtained the first honour had 
the execution been equal to the conception. But, 
though unsuccessful in this department, Mr. T. 
as honourably obtained the first prize for 
There 
are great truth and fidelity in the forms of the 
flowers, without any of the harshness usually 
L roup- 
ing displays great tact and cleverness in the dis- 
position and adaptation of the forms, so as to give 
perfect unity of a whole with large variety of de- 


7 














the loca- 
he aspect 


ought to form elements in the selection 





of appropriate patterns; and we should be glad 
to see the Manchester Council fixing such speci- 
fications when they next invite competition. 

We come now to the prizes in the Modelling 
Class, which has been about twelve months in ope- 
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ration. The proposed competition was for the | w i 
best model of a frieze from a design by Mr. oa 
Watts, the principal master, and the first prize | moulding 


ed to Mr. D. W. Foorz. The d 
ptation of the convolvulus, and 
is a reproduction of the old principle of 











The competing model by Mr. D. W. Foore is a 


pendent group, but it has too much of the hard- 
ness and formality belonging to a plaster cast. 
There is abundant evidence that the modeller 
copied from carvings instead of natural flowers, 
which is the more to be regretted as he evi- 
— possesses skill and dexterity in manipu- 
ation. 

The last prize in the Modelling Class was divided 
between Mr. P. Stringer and Mr. J. WHARTON, 
for their models from a mutilated cast; and they 
certainly deserved to be rewarded for the inge- 
nuity evinced in their restorations of the muti- 
lated parts. This is an exercise of great im- 
portance to students of design, and we are glad 
to learn that it is extensively practised in the 
Schools. The practice thus induced calls into 
activity various faculties of the mind; and to a 
certain extent the highest of all—invention. It 
creates a necessity for considering the harmony 
of parts, which in their combination make a 
perfect whole; the faults are easily perceptible ; 
the added work is submitted to a severe test— 
that of the “ prentice han’” being seen in direct 
association with that of the master. 

Modelling has been sedulously cultivated in all 
our English schools, while in the French schools, 
articularly at Lyons and Mulhausen, it is held to 

a branch of design inferior in utility to any of 
those connected with drawing. We fear that in 
too many cases Englishmen look for practical 
results earlier than the necessary amount of pre- 


os tae | training justifies. We should not argue 
adly of a School of Design, if it had not a single 
model worth looking at. But we should say that 


it was on the pa road to ruin if the drawings of 
the students exhibited marks of careless super- 
intendence. In fact, the great merit of the motels 
in the present Exposition is, that they prove the 
students to have been carefully trained as 
draughtsmen. Still there must be impressed on 
the minds of the managers that the knowledge and 
application of elementary principle is far more 
wanting in England than dexterity of manipu- 
lation or facility of execution, and that we must 
learn to walk steadily before we offer ourselves as 
competitors in a race. 
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We now come to the prizes distributed in the 
Painting Class, which should properly have come 
after the arabesques, had not the importance of 
manufacturing designs led us to give them the 
precedence. The prize for the best painting in 
tempera of flowers from Nature was assigned to 


who has done more for the advancement of Art in its application to the 


Mr. R. H. Bop; we give an engraving of the 
design, though its excellence mainly consists in 
the colouring and the adaptation of light and 
shadow. We have already mentioned his success- 
ful competition for the prizes in mousseline de 
laine and single-colour calico designs, and have 


printing of textile fabrics, than any existing manufacturer. This youth, | and its combinations. 
who has only been a year in the School, promises to do credit to himself and | is found in the design of Mr. R. Mupp, whom we have mentioned as 


the Institution, 


here only to add that he evinces considerable 
power in the management of floral ornamentation, 
which shows him to J ga a trained eye as well 
as a skilful hand. He is one of the —_— sent to 
the School from the works of Mr. James Thom- 
son, of Primrose, near Clitheroe, a gentleman 


freedom and distinctness ; but it is far too conventional both in its forms 
The same fault, but in a more exaggerated degree, 


the successful candidate for the prize in designs for furniture prints. There 


The second prize was obtained wy Mr. F. Hicarnnotrom, whose design | is, however, so much merit in the original conception, that we have 


for single-coloured calico we have 
~ K » 
+, 


Wy) 


In parts, but not as a whole, they bear out the 
that of studies from Nature. We onsie express a Sewer mene onasutin. 
the works of NaTuRe may be made available to the students in this School: 
that the Horticultural Society of Manchester will freely open their gardens to 





eady noticed. His design shows much 





caused it to be engraved. 
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them ; the effect of so wise a step cannot but be highly advantageous to the 
students, but it will doubly prove so to the nade rm heen of 4 town, who 
are deeply interested in the results of the labours of the pupils, and the 
general system of training pursued in the establishment. 
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We now come to that difficult branch of Art, 
Grisaille painting, in which the first prize was 
deservedly assigned to Mr. E. H1Li; and an extra 
prize was given to Mr. J. Smtru, one of the un- 
successful competitors in the branch of floral 
design. The latter was a very clever study from 
a portion of the architrave of the celebrated Ghi- 
berti gates, and it exhibited great distinctness 
of conception, as well as manual dexterity in 
execution. There was also a very foot 3 gg yo 
by Mr. E. Furniss, and one by Mr. R. Arns- 
wortH, which, though a little slovenly and hur- 
ried, manifested powers that only require care and 
attention to produce superior results. We should 
state that all the grisaille paintings were executed 
by gaslight in the Evening Painting Class, which 
is formed chiefly for studying the effects of mere 
light and shadow. 

We must pass more lightly over the drawings, 
because, though they form, perhaps, the most 
important‘ department in the School, they have 
necessarily the least interest for the general 

ublic. They generally exhibit much freedom and 
dexterity, boldness both in design and execution, 
with very few traces of that mannerism which is the 
besetting sin of the English schools. The prize for 
the best drawing in chalk was awarded to Mr. E, 
Hutt, for a portion of a frieze from the Forum 
of Trajan, four feet long and two feet six inches 
wide. Mr. J. ASPINALL gained the second prize 
for a portion of a smaller frieze from the same 
edifice. We had marked some other of these 
drawings for observation, but our space for such 
criticism is too limited. 

In the Ink-drawings from the Cast the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. R. H. Boup, and the 
second to Mr. 8. JOHNSON, 

The chalk drawings from the Lithograph, being 
enlargements from the originals, are gene’ 

ood, and display great freedom in execution. 

he first prize was obtained by Mr. R. Harrison, 
and the second by Mr. PEarson, who obtained the 
prize for outline last year. Our attention was 
attracted to an unsuccessful drawing in this class, 
but one of very superior merit, the production of 
Mr. P. StrinceR, who entered the School two 
years ago, without the slightest knowl of draw- 
ing, at an age when most people consider it use- 
less to enter on any new pursuit. His steadi- 
ness, assiduity, and perseverance have been re- 
warded by rapid improvement. 

The Ink-drawings in this competition are of 
inferior merit; the prizes were divided equally be- 
tween Mr. J. FLercHer and Mr. F. M1113, both 
under sixteen years of age. 

The prizes for Outline were divided into two 
classes, and many of those in the first class pos- 
sessed very considerable merit; precision, clear- 
ness, and accuracy being evidenced more or less 
in all. The first prize in the Senior Outline Class 
was assigned to Mr. J. HigernsotrTom, and the 
second to Mr. J. Myrscoven. Inthe Junior Class 
the first and second prize were both adjudged to 
Mr. J.C. Contett; but when this was made known 
the Committee transferred the second prize to Mr. 
S.Corram. The works were sent in with numbers 
merely, so that the Committee did not. know 
by whom any of the designs were produced until 
the successful candidates were dec 

Another prize was offered by Mr. WALuIs, for 
the greatest number of drawings, most carefully 
executed in outline, of flowers from Nature, to be 
competed for during the last vacation by the students 
in the elementary classes, under fifteen years of 
age. This the Committee awarded to JoHN JAMES 
Buack, for eleven very excellent and tastefully- 
drawn outlines; and further evinced their satis- 
faction with the other drawings, by themselves 
giving another — to BENJAMIN Monk, and 
making honourable mention of JamEs BERRA. 

We now come to the drawi sent in for the 
prizes open to public competition. The Council, 
being anxious to me ae the improvement of 
Design as applicable to the products of this dis- 
trict amongst designers generally, as well as by the 
operation of their School, determined upon offer- 
ing the following prizes :— 


“For the best Original Design, in one colour only, suit- 
able for a muslin print, and com 


: of foliage, — 
— figures, or other conventional ornament, Ten 
uineas. 


“For the best Original Design, in one colour only, suit- 
able for a muslin print, and composed from flowers, or 
other natural objects, Five Guineas.” 





These were to be competed for by British 
artists resident in, or within fifty miles of, Man- 
Each design was to be repeated until 
the drawing was not less than sixteen inches by 


chester. 


fourteen inches. 








Though the general character of these compe- 
tion drawings exhibits creditable signs of im- 
provement, yet in many of them, and even in 
some of the best, we saw evidences of ignorance 
of the first principles of artistic construction. 
Talent wasted for want of sufficient training, 
or perverted to the production of positive dis- 
tortion, is an unwelcome theme for comment ; 
but we trust that the School of Design will 
render such instances rare; and we have little 
doubt that, in a few years, the productions of 
Manchester will rival in taste those of Paris 
or Lyons. 

Although we have devoted — necessarily — 
much space to this essential branch of our 
subject, we cannot leave it without expressing 
our high approval of several fine examples of 
drawings produced in the private classes—chiefly 
those of ladies; two or three of which exhibit 
abilities of the very highest order—abilities 
rightly directed; and studies, the results of 
which are entirely satisfactory. We may 
especially name two studies of ‘The Boy 
with the Thorn,’ and ‘The Nymph with a 
Wreath.’ Some of the antique heads, too, are 
capital copies. These works are important, 
as indicating the judicious training to which 
the = ils are subjected. It is always cheering 
to nd ladies thus occupied; such pursuits, 
whether considered as employments or accom- 
plishments, cannot but tend to good; there 
may never occur a cause for turning to ac- 
count the advantages of knowledge obtained 
in youth; but there may. In this country of 
commerce and manufacture, enormous wealth 
may vanish within the compass of a single 
day; and instances are sufficiently rife of 
that which was acquired as a pleasure being 
used as a necessity. 








Upwards of forty drawings were sent in, and 
the Committee, after careful examination, awarded 
the first prize to a drawing with the title, ‘Cullings 
from Nature,’ and the second to one marked 
“ Y. Z.”” On opening the envelopes it was found 
that the first (introduced above) was the produc- 
tion of Mr. T. O. BARtow, a pupil of Mr. Stre- 
PHENSON, the engraver, who had never before at- 
tempted to design for textile fabrics. The second 
(which follows) is by Mr. J. WATERHOUSE: both 
these young men had been students in the School 
of Design, but are not so at the present time. 








The exhibition of the prizes of the School of 
Design has been connected with an Exposition 
or BRITISH MANUFACTURES, which, though limited 
in extent, presents many artistic and commercial 
features which well deserve public attention. The 
collection is not so extensive as we could desire, 
or even as we might reasonably have anticipated : 
the attempt to get up such a display in England 
is so novel, that many manufacturers have ne- 

lected the applications made to them, because 
they did not comprehend their object or purpose : 
the season of the year is too late for the autumnal 
patterns of Manchester goods, and too early for 
the spring designs. Piracy of design is an evil 
for ever present to the 
minds of the great calico- 
printers in Manchester, 
notwithstanding the re- 
cent improvements in 
the law of copyright. 
We applied in person to 
the heads of an eminent 
establishment, request- 
ing them to send some 
of their newest patterns 
to the Exposition ; they 
consented, but were 
compelled to retract, as 
the wholesale dealers 
threatened to withdraw 
their orders for any pat- 
terns that should be 
displayed, declaring that 
they would be immedi- 
ately pirated by some 
of the unscrupulous 
‘little’ printers. This 
is a proof that “the 
evil which men do lives 
pa sal the ‘‘ po- 

cy of piracy,” as it has 
been called by an able 
writer, had too many 
supporters in a past 
generation, for respect 
to copyright to form 
part of the code of com- 
mercial honour in the 
existing age. But when 
the pirate of des is 

laced, as he ought to 

, on a level with the 
pickpocket, when he is 
pointed at in the streets 
and shunned in poaeaye 
—a consummation 
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mn , —enlightened public opinion | propensities, than a volume of statutes or 4 car : t : 

will A henge: me check a freebooting om | of acts of Parliament. tions of the room and the skilful adaptation of its 
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lights prepare the spectator for a pleasurable exa- 
mination of its contents. The architect has taken 





every other artistic effect that might subsequently 


selected for his point of view the corner opposite 
be mp ee 


the door of entrance, from whence the coup d’eil 








care that his art should aid in the development of In depicting the GREAT SALOON, our artist has | is the most complete and effective. 

In describing the various ob- the great manufactory of the 
jects of the Exposition, we are S : : Gobelins, with which we were 
anxious to have the complete- perfectly satisfied. 
ness of a catalogue, as far as 


The hearthrug is an addi- 





——— 


the varying features of such a 
display will admit, but, at the 
same time, to avoid its cold- 
ness and dull formality. We 
shall, therefore, describe the 
cbjects without reference to 
the order in which they are, at 
present, placed. Our attention 
was first directed to the car- 
pets exhibited by Mr. Tempie- 
Ton, of Glasgow; we subjoin 
an engraving of part of one 
of these, to show the effect of 
its design. The corner is su- 
perior to the centre pattern, 
and rather overbalances it at 
first view; but, from the har- 
mony of the colouring, blends 
into a complete whole when 
contemplated for a few mo- 
ments. But the artistic effect 
is not equal to the mechgnical 
execution ; the texture and pile 
of the carpet are highly credit- 
able to the manufacturer, and 
could not be produced some 
years ago for twice the present 
cost. Mr. Templeton has been 
least successful with his floral 
designs ; and, sooth to say, we 
have > rarely seen a flower- 
pattern for carpets, not even in 
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tion to the carpet of which 
some modern decorators are 
anxious to get rid, deeming it 
to be in all cases an unsightly 
excrescence. Mr. Templeton 
has produced several patterns 
which deserve to be excepted 
from. such a sweeping con- 
demnation. The great disad- 
vantage against which the de- 
signers for this article have to 
contend is, that they have to 
prepare general patterns for 
one of the most special pieces 
of furniture that can be found 
in a room. We must notice 
in this collection some very 
fine coverings for stools and 
ottomans, which, though me- 
chanically produced, are equal 
to the best specimens of the 
work in Berlin wool, which 
recently afforded indulgence 
for the laborious idleness of fa- 
shionable life. We could wish 
that designers for such arti- 
cles would remember they can 
only exhibit great effects, and 
that the material in which their 
conceptions are to be embodied 
will not admit of minute effects 
or over-delicate shading. 
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To the carpets contributed by Messrs. TURBER- 
VILLE, SmitH, and Co., of Great Marlborough- 
street, London, we rejoice at an opportunity of 
directing attention—although to his numerous 
designs (works of original character and true 
merit) we can but render very limited justice. We 
must engrave them on a ver reduced scale; and 
we are, of course, debarred from supplying any 
idea of the brilliancy and harmony of colours— 
objects assiduously studied by this house. Our 
visit to their establishment was productive of 
high satisfaction; their patterns are all of a supe- 
rior order, and good taste 18 evident in all their 
productions. Those who examine their examples 
will at once perceive how large an advance has 
been made in this important article of British 
produce. They are unquestionably superior to 
any we have elsewhere seen. Upon the cause of 
this superiority it is desirable that we should offer 
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some comment; inasmuch as it thoroughly esta- 
blishes a principle for which we have lon and 
earnestly contended. It arises from the employ- 
ment of AN ARTIST to make designs, and from 
the spirit and determination of the manufacturer 
to carry out his suggestions. Both working 
together, “‘ and playing into one another’s hands,” 
have achieved the improvement and obtained the 
advantages which cannot fail to follow an arrange- 
ment so wise, The artist to whom we refer is 
Mr. E. T. Parris, whose connexion with this 
house has already led to the most beneficial 
results—first to its proprietors, and next to the 
public; and we cannot doubt that, ere long, so 








auspicious a union will enable us to compe 
with the best manufacturers of 
no less than in material. 

Of the three cuts we introducc into this page, 
one is engraved from stair ting, the other 
two are for rooms; and from these it may be seen 
that it is intended that the carpets shall in design 

















be suitable to the character of the rooms: as, for 
instance, there are Gothic designs for apartments 
of that taste; Elizabethan, to correspond with 
rooms in that style; and others in which we dis- 
cover the elegance of the Renaissance, or trace at 
once the charming feeling of Giulio Romano 
and his collaborators, who so exquisitely adorned 
“The Bible of Raffaelle,” in the Loggio of the 
Vatican. In the whole of these designs there is 
Trig Men kind of learning which is eed in 
Art. e cannot touch upon the subject, however 
briefly, without instituting a broad comparison. 
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The carpet manufactory is in England carried to 
the ultimatum of excellence—the machine ma- 
nufacture of carpets of all other countries is in- 
comparably inferior to ours. The long period 
of protection enjoyed by France has, of course, 
done everything for this as for all manufactures 
——. enrichment from de- 
sign—that is to say, as regards 
design alone, for, as the best 
French carpets are made by 
hand, the manufacture has not 
therefore progressed, while 
upon these * tapestries” de- 
sign has attained to its utmost 
perfection ; the result therefore 
is, that, however beautiful the 
ae the material —< 

ooks dry and poor. These dif- 
ferences are not appreciated— 
even understood—in this coun- 
try. In France, those who pur- 
chase carpets are the weal- 
thiest class of the community ; 
but in this soueny every apart- 
ment is carpeted; the great 
consumption is, therefore, in 
the moderately-priced article, 
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‘ te | for which in France there would be no demand. 
France, in design | Thus the beauty of the French carpet is upheld, 


because, being veritable tapestry wrought by hand, 
there is no restriction to the distribution of co- 
lour, whereas this is arbitrarily limited by the ma- 
chine. In any ordinary production it will be 
seén that the colours range as it were in rows, 





according to the necessity imposed by the ma- 
chine; but in the French carpet any design—how 
various and capricious soever the colour and its dis- 
tribution—can be faithfully worked out, At the 
establishment in question we have seen an Ax- 
minster —- equal in design and colour to any 
hand-wrought foreign carpet, and infinitely su- 
perior in the beauty and richness of the material, 

The skill and knowledge of Mr. Parris, and the 
spirit of Mr. Smith, are effecting improvements 
unexampled in this department of British manu- 
facture. The artist addresses himself for his ma- 
terials to the great sources of the beautiful; the 
manufacturer skilfully works out his suggestions. 
The subject is one which we shall shortly be called 
upon to consider in all its details. There is no 
branch of Industrial Art in which improvements 
are more necessary—nor perhaps any more capa- 
ble of advancement. 

There are a few articles from the manufactory 
of Mr. CHARLES ME1GH, of Shelton, Staffordshire: 
a reasonably good copy of the Warwick Vase, and 
one of the famous Maltese Vase, and ‘ The 
Rubens Jug’”’—the figures upon which are in 





high relief and mage 4 executed. We prefer, 
however, to picture ‘ The Gothic Jug,” as of 
better form and more agreeable in decoration. 





A small font, copied, we believe, from one at 
Cambridge, is an object of general admiration. 
It is a fine example of workmanship, and does the 
highest credit to the modeller. 
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The leading—indeed almost the ny Reed 
butors of British Porcelain are Messrs. COPELAND 
and Garrett, of Stoke-upon-Trent. Their con- 
tributions are so numerous and so excellent, as 
greatly to diminish our regret that the manufac- 
turers, generally, of Staffordshire should havegiven 
to the Exposition so little — ; while those from 
Worcester are of no value ; an there are none from 
either Derby, Coalbrookdale, or Glasgow. The 
stand (which we engrave) devoted to the produc- 
tions of Messrs. Copeland and Garrett occupies 
a me of the — aye memray ¥ 
t is so as to di to advantage the 
various works,—which pm | of porcelain slabs 
of very large dimensions ada for fireplaces, 
panels for furniture, tops for tables, drawing-room 


or toilet, &c.,—ornamental vases for gardens, con- | 


servatories, c.,—statuettes—Pompeiian copies— 
parts of dinner services, dessert services, breakfast 
services, &c.,—together with the common printed 
plates—common only because of the cheap rate at 
which they are produced. 

Upon this topic we should comment at ter 
length, but that it is one that will demand much 
consideration when our “ Tour’’ reaches Stafford- 
shire, and we visit the principal manufactories of 
china and earthenware in the ten towns which 


constitute “the Potteries.” As the establish- 
ment of Messrs. Copeland and Garrett will then 
demand much attention, and as we shall illustrate 
our visit to it by a large number of engravings, we 
may now compress that upon which otherwise it 
would have been our duty to enlarge. The visi- 
tors to the Exposition will be first struck by the 
exceeding beauty of the flower painting—and some 
of them will contrast these examples with those 
of gone-by times—the subdaed harmony of tone 
here presented with the glare and glitter of imita- 
tions of Nature—pesitive, staring, and gaudy, co- 


louring—seen heretofore,and not unfrequently now. 
To produce this agrecablo—agrevable because uate, 
ral—effect, has been the long and continual study of | ness such 


festoons of flowers. Near it are two small land- 
scapes in circular frames, exquisitely painted ; 
quite as effective indeed, and as purely artistic, 
as they could have been if the ground were canvas 
instead of porcelain. These are the productions 
of AN ARTIST—one who would have achieved ex- 
cellence while mastering any material. pene 
the dessert plates, those are the most striking an 

original which exhibit wreaths of various kinds of 
qrakblecoun plants, and passion-flowers and hearts- 
ease: there is one, however, of gold, in relief, embel- 
lished, of rare beauty. There were also two or 
three subjects of figures of animals deserving of 
remark; one in ticular of fox-hounds was 
treated with peculiar and excellent effect. Of 


inkstands there are three :—one surmounted by a | 


Cupid, one of white and gold, and one which is 
named the Louis inkstand—of which we append 
an engraving. 

Of Statuettes there are many examples—of a 
character wholly distinct from the class generally 
known as bisque or ‘ay og figures. The aim has 
been to imitate, both in material and execution, 
the artistic excellence and effect of sculpture ; 
and the result has been most successful. We 
direct particular attention to the copy of Maro- 
chetti’s statue of ‘ Philibert,’—not only as a fine 

work of Art, but 

as a triumph over 

difficulties arising 

from the nature 

of the material. 

Of the other sta- 

tuettes, the visitor 

will not fail to 

be delighted with 

eet The ——— 

o (‘TheStruggle 

or the Heart’), 

Wyatt (‘TheShep- 

herd’), and Cum- 

berworth (‘ Paul 

and Virginia’). It 

is impossible to 

_ devise more apt 

& or desirable orna- 

ments for the 

drawing-room; far 

| from being costly like bronze or marble, they are 

| infinitely more pure and beautiful than plaster— 

occupying, indeed, a place between the two. Of 

| the statuary vases we give two engravings. The 

| vas (on the third column) is thirty inches in 

| height, copied from a marble vase in the British 

, Museum, with a slight alteration in the neck to 

adapt it for use as a flower-vase. 

| The Pompeiian “ mortuary” vases, always so ex- 

| quisite in form, have supplied many valuable 

hints to this establishment: one of the most 
| valuable of these copies we engrave. 

_ Suggestions have been obtained from this 
rich and fertile source not only fer orna- 
ments of the more costly class, but for mat- 
ters of daily use :—witness the ewers and 
bowls for chamber services, which have been 
subjected to various decorations, all in good 
taste. Apt aids have been borrowed, also, 
from the tartans of the several Scottish clans. 
Flower-painting on porcelain has been 
brought to ve 
of this establishment. It seems to have been 
supposed that exaggerated colour was ne- 
cessary to subdue the effect of the reflected 
lights from a polished surface, and hence 

—s on porcelain—even those who have 

n employed at Sévres—have given a glare 
and —s effect to their tints which the re- 
flected light from the glaze has raised to 
painful intensity. But some of the flower- 
pieces on Copeland and Garrett’s stall are 
painted in very subdued tones, and have not 


only the natural appearance of poor seen 
behind sunshine (as Peragio finely Sf ealling 


it), but have the suggestive force of 
imagination into action to explain the 
atmospheric haze, which actually reveals, 
while it seems to hide, the beauty of the 
floral group. 

_ . This subjugation of colour is a truly ar- 
| tistic effort, and one which we too rarely meet. It 
| must be highly gratifying to Mr. Barra to wit- 
successful results followi 


this house. The delicacy and beauty of the art | tions he has made to give a higher character to 


is most apparent in a table-top with groups and 


| this branch of Art than it has hitherto attained in 


high perfection by the artists | 





the exer- | 
| demand. 


this country ; and certain are we that, if the spirit 
of improvement now evidenced be properly en. 
couraged and successfully worked out, we ma 
bid fair at no distant period, to rival the most 
boasted productions of France. 


Our praise of the display made by Messrs. 
CoPpgELAND and GARRETT must not be confined to 
their exhibitions of porcelain and ious ware. 
Infinitely more important are their honourable 
exertions to improve the designs on the common 

ware for general consumption. They have 
produced plates decorated with ornamental and 
truly artistic designs, which can be sold at a cost 


HK) : 
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very little exceeding that of the detestable willow 
pattern, and which no doubt could be produced 

uite as cheap, if there was the increase of 
_ Now, we have ever felt that the pro- 
gress of improvement in articles of ordinary use 
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is the true source to which we are to look for the 
advancement of taste in this country; we must 
educate the ba to —— the artist, while 
we educate the artist to instruct the people. In 


our common earthenware, so far as material and 
manipulation are concerned, we have left all com- 
petitors far behind; in forms we have not, indeed, 
made much advance; but in the designs we still 


exhibit a hesitation and a timidity for which we are 
—— that little jus ification can be pleaded. 

e shall discuss this su ject at greater length in 
our Manufacturing Tour. 
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The manufacture of articles in Papier-Maché | Albert; the object pictured is the Palace of , chest, a small cabinet, two folios, an inkstand, and 
will form a prominent portion of our continued | Francis I., from a drawing by Miiller ; there is | some tea-trays, the design on which is of the best 
Tour in Birmingham—to be contained in the | also a pair of pole-screens, copies of those pre- | character; and Messrs. WALTON and Co., of Wol- 
February Number of our Journal. We shall | sented to the Queen. Messrs. FoorHmmare, | verhampton, augment the attraction, in thisdepart- 
then Der examples of the several leading houses | Stows#L, and SHENTON contribute a chair, a tea- | ment, by three or four finely-painted tea-trays. 











by which the process is conducted. Conse- 
quently, our remarks here may be limited to ara cae eae 
little more than a reference to the subject. The Sg SPN \ 









reater number of articles are contributed by 


essrs. JENNENS and BgrrripGe: they con- J EERO e 
sist of pole-screens, — work-boxes, ink- BI: PENS Wb. a 
stands, cabinets, &c. e supply engravings ; Z PAS? EUG LB OBE 
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of two of the objects they exhibit. The one is a 
richly decorated chair, the other a cabinet of 
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excellent form, good 
admirably pain mi ornamentation, and very 

r. E sent some exquisitely beauti - 
amples of his inlaid glass ; = of Aeresgenneodbae 
on a table similar to that presented to Prince 
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From the Parent Woop-Carvine CoMPANY 
there are several very beautiful exam les. We 
have so recently described this establishment—in 
the Art-Unron, No. 88, 369—that we may 
now confine our observations to a brief space. 
Our readers are aware that the process of imi- 
ta old i 
any design is chiefly by burning, aided 
by powerful and peculiar machinery. Such, in- 
deed, is the nature of the machinery employed, 
that not only is the waste removed and the rougher 
parts of the work shaped out with unexampled 


rapidity, but the finest and most elaborate de- 
tails of a design are completed in a few hours 
with the utmost fidelity, insomuch that the carver, 


relieved of the dru of cutting off the waste 
wood, may apply himself with unjaded powers to 


and obtaining new works from | 





give those finishing touches 
to a composition which taste 
and experience alone can 
impart. Itis, also, a valuable 

uality of the invention 
that, instead of the new and 
crude colour of recent carv- 
ing, the work is finished with 


sembling that of ancient TT 
ornament. ‘The object is nt cinders 
attained with such — ayy 
and at so comparative a 
trifling a cost, that the ar- = 
ticle, when finished, is sup- 
plied to the consumer at a 
charge so low as to be abso- 
lutely startling. For ex- 
ample, the chair we here 
engrave—and which attracts 
great attention at the Expo- 
sition—is sold for the sum 
of thirty shillings; not long 
ago, the price of a similar 
article, in no way superior, 
would have been four times 
that amount. 

Attention will be directed 
to an envelope-case, which 
is a triumph of execution, 
being carved in a manner at 
once the most rich and 
curious. There are also a 
— yariety of mouldings, 
riezes, panels, &c., of the 
finest workmanship, adapted 
for decorations of rooms; 
and from several “ house- 
hold”’ articles, calculated for 
general use, we select a 
library bellows—copied from 
a fine antique. And we re- 
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joice to know that it is not 








to mere imitation of ancient 
works that the efforts of the proprietors of this 
patent are limited: they are labouring in the 
good cause of originality of design, with a view 
to the promotion of which we have ourselves so 
often recommended the study of the best relics of 
past times, not so much for the purpose of copy- 
ing them as with a view to acquire the exquisite 
taste and spirit with which they have been con- 
ceived and executed. The works which may be 
circulated by this 
method are so various 
that it is impossible 
to set a limit to its 
adaptabilities. It 
would occupy more 
space than we can 
spare, to enumerate 
all the articles ex- 
hibited at the Expo- 
sition—a few of them, 
however, we give in 
the appended group. 
Nothing can be 
better adapted for old 
English restorations 
than this method of 
carving; its rapidity 
of execution ensures 
completion within a 
reasonable time and 
at a very moderate 
cost; and we cannot 
help thinking, that, 
when the powers of 
the invention are 
sufficiently known, it 
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the design of Mr. Cuester, the distinguished 
architect who built the new Manchester Theatre— 
perhaps the most elegant and appropriate struc- 
ture of the kind in the kingdom. Under Mr. 
Chester’s superintendence, Messrs. Ludlow and 
Berry made the gas-fittings for this building; 
and we regret that one of them was not de- 
posited in the Exposition. The great merit of 
these gates is, that in the design and execution 
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will be extensively 








employed, not only 
for this purpose, but 
also it is to be hoped 
in other ornamental 
styles, which may in 
some degree mark the 
present period. 

The wrought-iron 
gates, of which we 
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are the man 
of Messrs. Luptow and Berry, of Manchester, 
and have been made for the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, The gates are, we believe, from 


append an engraving, 


no attempt is made to go beyond that which the 
material is fully capable of achieving. They are 
at once elegant and substantial. 
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1846. 


The four specimens which follow are selected 


from a variety of the best examples of Spitalfields 
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manufacture, contributed by Messrs. Boyp and 


Harmer, of Spital-square. They consist of 























gentlemen’s scarfs of the richest silk ; the designs 


are for the most part broad stripes, into which are 





introduced forms of singularly beautiful charac- 
ter. The ornamentation is usually on a black 








| 








ground; upon which are laid varied colours—to suit 
the fancy of the purchaser. The second and third 





we were told, who, about two years ago, had no 
knowledge whatever of drawing. Our examples 





Messrs. Boyd and Harmer have devoted continual 
attention; and which they have brought to so 





of the four designs were produced by a pupil of 
the Spitalfields School—W. E. Cadman*—a youth, 


give no idea of the exceeding strength and deli- 
cacy of the fabric—to the improvement of which 


perfect a state as to vie with the best produce 
of the looms of Lyons, They will not suffer by 





comparison with the choicest productions of | 


France. It is astonishing to perceive with what 
accuracy the loom may work. In one or two of 
these scarfs attempts were made at pictorial 
effect: a design — for sportsmen — contains 
beautiful copies of dogs and birds; in another, 
they have introduced profile portraits of the 
Queen and Prince Albert; and in another is 
shown a steeple chase. The manufacture of 
Messrs. Boyd and Harmer is by no means limited 
to articles of this description, but extends to all 
fancy and plain silks, satins, and velvets; but, in 
the production of this particular class of goods, 
they have essayed (and successfully) to rival the 
produce of foreign looms—and many fair dames 
and gallant gentlemen have purchased their work 
under the full belief that they had bought the 
best fabrics of France, With such national aids 
as these enterprising gentlemen, England ma 

lead, and not follow, Tidlien: let the public—with 
whom the issue rests—give the due impetus, and 
there can be no fear but a great manufacturing 


source of commerce wil! be thoroughly opened. - 


The Legislature must be called upon to co-ope- 
rate with the manufacturer and the artisan in this 
branch of trade, It is to be deplored that our 
atmosphere is not equal to that of the Continent 
in giving to silk perfectly delicate tints. In only 
one way can this evil be remedied—and that is, by 
employing the foreigner to dye for us. Conse- 
quently, to enable us fairly to compete with foreign 
looms, a change must take place in the duties on 
dyed silks. e abolition of. the duty on raw and 
thrown silks, effected last session, was of undoubted 
benefit to the silk trade; yet, in the revision of 
the tariff which then took place, an unaccountable 
omission occurred, by which an important branch 
of the silk manufacture was not only excepted 
from the general benefit, but the old duty on the 
particular article omitted was positively doubled— 
we refer to the article of dyed silk, Scovines to 
the late revision, the extra duty on dyed silk was 
only 1s, per lb., and 5 per cent; but by the abocli- 
tion of the duty on the undyed material, it has 
paid an extra total duty of 2s. perlb., and 5 per cent 
as well. It is impossible to suppose that, while the 
Legislaturé was benefiting our dyers by the abo- 
lition of the duties on several dye stuffs, it 
could have intended to double the protection ori- 
ginally granted to them. This protection has 
been but of a very questionable benefit to the 
dyer, while it has caused great injury to many 
silk manufacturers. Experience has amply proved 
that it is impossible for the English dyers to pro- 
duce certain colours which the French, by means 
of a purer climate, or some other causes difficult 
to comprehend, succeed in producing. The English 
silk manufacturer who would compete with the 
foreigner is, therefore, obliged to have recourse 
to the foreign dyer; but, in doing so at present, 
he incurs a heavy duty of more than double the 
price he would ordinarily have to pay, 

It is also a well-known fact, that in no instance 
has the importer of foreign-manufactured silk 
goods been so well competed with by our home 
manufacturer, as in those articles in which the 
latter, notwithstanding the present duty, has been 
able to employ foreign-dyed silk. 

® The successful progress of this pupil of the School of 
Design afforded so unquestionable a proof of the bene- 
ficial working of the system, that we thought it right to 
apply to Messrs. Boyd and Harmer on the subject,—from 
them we obtained the following information :— “ Cad- 
man is the gon of a weaver, and knew nothing of drawing till 
the formation of the Spitalfields School of Design. His 
first introduction to us was by noticing his drawings at 
the School, coupled with the recommendation of Mr, 
Wallis, thethen master ; but drafting was not then taught, 
it requiring a greater proficiency and knowledge in 
drawing than it was supposed any pupil in the School 
possessed; but by some means, and, as we before said, 
under the skilful management of the Master, this lad was 
taught to draft one or two small patterns by one of the 
Journeymen Committee, a Mr, Dean; and when this, his 
first pattern, was shown us, we at once gave such 
instructions, and advised the necessary alterations, which, 
when he had completed, we felt pleasure in bringing it 
out for him; and, thus encouraged, he supplied us with 
several other excellent designs. They were exhibited at 
their anniversary at Crosby-hall, and elicited the com- 
mendation of their noble Chairman, who ordered two to 
be manufactured for him; and they were afterwards sub- 
mitted to the Council at Somerset-house, which brought 
the lad under their notice ; the fruit of which is, we believe 
that he is now enjoying a tolerably lucrative situation 
~ him) as a designer somewhere in the North, while, had 

t not been for this School, and tact in displaying the boy’s 
talents by Mr. Wallis, we have no doubt he would at this 
moment have been toiling at the loom.” 



































Mr. W. G. Rooens, of Great Newport-street, | 
London,—whose fame as a carver of wood is sub- | 
ordinate to that of no living artist, and only second 
to that of the great men of bygone times,—contri- | 
butes several examples of his exquisitely beautiful | 
work ; of these we select four for the purpose of | 
engraving. The first is a trophy of the chase, of | 

eat spirit in the execution. e design, with a 
few trivial alterations, was supplied by a clever 

icture by Huét, engraved both by Angier and 
Guelard. It represents a snared wolf grouped | 
with a pheasant of beautiful plumage, a brace of 
partridges, and a branch of oak leaves. The | 


yh My 


tout ensemble is exceedingly happy in its effect ; 
and Mr. Rogers has done fall justice to the painter 
in the treatment of his subject. The wolf's head 
is a masterpiece of carving, and every one will 
appreciate the merit of depicting, in such an un- 
propitious substance as wood, the glazed eye of 
death, coupled with the distorted forms conse- 
quent upon recent agony. To our minds, it is in | 
this respect that the group is so eminently suc- | 
cessful. It would be needless to praise the feather- 

ing of the birds, or the natural play of the foliage | 
which is now climbing vigorously round a bunch 

of acorns, and now drooping as if the warmth of | 
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the animals but just dead had slightly influenced 


the energy of the leaves and stems. 2 

The Venetian style of decoration, which was 
capable of such gorgeous effect, and was the 
parent of that which has been termed the Rococo, 
or style of Louis Quatorze, has hitherto not met 
with the attention it deserves; for, perhaps, in 
domestic interiors and elaborate furniture, no 


species of ornament is so decidedly appropriate. 


Several beautiful designs in this style were en- 
graved by an unknown artist in the seventeenth 
century, as the enrichments toa volume of poetical 
effusions entitled ‘Componimenti Poetici per 

l’Ingresso solenne 

alla Dignita di Proc- 

curatore di 8. Mar- 

co,” &c. And from 

the book in question 

Mr. Rogers selected 

for wood-carving an 

example of an ele- 

gant cluster of 

brackets, of which 

we give an illustra- 

tion. Its lines are 

charmingly and 

gracefully formed, 

and such a subject 

placed before the 

eye of any artist 

would prevent his 

making errors and 

inelegant curves, so 

prevalent in the 

works of our Eng- 

lish designers. This 

simple woodcut is 

a valuable lesson 

in Decorative Art. 

The next cut (on 

the opposite page) 

is a boss of fruit and 

flowers, of a similar 

character to many 

from the hand of 

Gibbons which de- 

corate the palaces of 

Windsor and Hamp- 

ton. The flowers are 

—— grouped, 

and a bird, perched 

upon a peach in the 

lower part of the 

composition, is peck- 

ing at a full-blown 

flower, by which 

he is overshadowed. 

Hops and bell- 

flowers— great fa- 

vourites with Gib- 

bons — are plenti- 

fully distributed, 

and by their broken 

masses add to the 

brilliant effect of the 

whole. The next 

(vide opposite page) 

is a large and orna- 

mental bracket, of 

which the compo- 

nent parts are a par- 

ticularly handsome 

scroll of foliage in 

the centre, flanked 

by living birds of a 

nag character 

often used by Gib- 

bons in his swags 

and trophies, but, 

we understand, first 

introduced by Ver- 

breugen into works 
executed by him in the Low Countries). Be- 
neath these are thrown together, in rich con- 
fusion, the foxglove, the rose, the primrose, and 
the marigold; while among them Abundance 
seems typified by the plum bursting with ripe- 
ness, and the pod just opening its full store of 
_ It is pleasant to perceive that, amon 
improving Arts, wood-carving is bessnaii i. 
decidedly favourite ; enjoying a petssnnge dhnest 
equal to that formerly awarded to it, and producing 
works not unworthy of the middle ages, or the 
revival of classical Art from the sixteenth to the 


| peas, 





| lustre on the churches of St. Paul and St. James, 
| and the mansions of Chatsworth, Petworth, and 





last century. The works of GRINLING GIBBONS, 
whose name will ever be associated with carvings 
of the highest order executed in our own country, 
now have a large crowd of enthusiastic admirers; 

et twenty years ago his very existence was scarcely 
Gaewe excepting to the initiated few; and the mo- 
numents of his gigantic skill, which throw such 





Burleigh, are now properly studied, and many of 
them reproduced by the hand of Mr. Rogers, in all 


| the magnificence of their grouping, the lightness of 


their arrangement, and the delicacy of their finish. 


Alig) 
y 


Carving in wood is applicable to such an incal- 
culable variety of objects, both useful and merely 
ornamental, that it is difficult to say in what way 
it has not already been, or may not eventually be, 
employed. Of domestic architecture, remains exist, 
executed in timber, with their gables and pendants 
elaborately carved, in the old towns of Chester, 
Canterbury, Worcester, and Coventry, &c. ; and 
family arms or quaint devices were, in the middle 

es, continually carved in oak out of the spandrils 
of the doors, and delicate pinnacles were thrown 
up between the narrow windows. 

The church has also claimed, from a very 
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distant period, the most noble efforts of wood- 
carving. Stalls, screens, rood-lofts, pulpits, and a 
host of other ecclesiastical appurtenances con- 
tinued until the sixteenth century to be produced 


in oak from designs the most elegant that can be 
imagined, and with a masterly touch that so con- 
tinually accompanies intense. devotion. The 
beautiful font-covers in Castleacre Priory, Norfolk, 
and in St. Dunstan’s Church, Canterbury, &c., are 
specimens of the elaborate beauty of which wood- 
carving was susceptible during the perpendicular 
period of pointed architecture ; and similar objects 
are at the present day being repeated for various 


Ley) yD) | 


religious edifices with a spirit and enthusiasm 
which, to a certain extent, border upon that of 
the fifteenth century. Of chimney-pieces, carved 
in wood and cleverly finished, England possesses 
innumerable examples. Then, marriage-chests, 
cabinets, bureaux, and a hundred other descrip- 
tions of furniture of exquisite beauty and delicacy, 
were made—particularly on the Continent. The 
beautiful art has been, in a degree, restored in this 
country. Noartists have yet produced such works 
as Mr. Rogers, but we rejoice to know that others 


| are entering into competition with him. We shall 
presently point attention to more than one, whose 
productions—contained in this Exposition—are of 
very considerable excellence. 

Mr. Rogers, although his style is based on that 
of Grinling Gibbons—the mighty master of the 
art—is by no means a slavish pupil of his 
school; many of his best designs are original 
compositions, while others are skilful adapta- 
tions. We have more than once had occa- 
sion to say that in mere reproduction there can 
be no hope of distinction — of advancement. 
It is a peculiar and most valuable property of 
Ornamental Art, that the range of objects 
which it employs is capable of infinite variety 
of combination : a style in this may be defined 
as a particular agroupment, but we would have 
execution also to pertain to style. The works 
of the old masters of design which we most 
admire, are what may be termed original, al- 
though we find them recomposing the same 
forms in endless variety of association, but 
always keeping in view that harmony and ele- 
gance for which their works are so justly cele- 
brated. Our home resources in all kinds of 
ornament are comparatively limited; we must 
therefore have recourse to the remains abun- 
dantly distributed throughout the Continent, 
which are readily accessible, inasmuch as we 
believe that nothing has escaped the obser- 
vation of those artists who have devoted their 
lives to the discovery of beautiful relics, and to 

whose unwearied labours we have, from time to 
| time, called the earnest attention of all those 
| who desire to excel in design. Such remains, 
however, we would rather recommend for stud 
| than imitation: it is the spirit of the artist whic 
should be sought in the manner recommended by 
many of the modern schools in high Art — as, 
for instance, to aim at the highest qualities in 
painting, aspirants are exhorted, rather than di- 
rectly to imitate Raffaelle, to form themselves by 
the same course of study, viz., the antique, and 
Masaccio, with others of the earlier masters. 
We know that the French designers work 
directly from natural objects, after the ex- 
ample of earlier artists; and works thus pro- 
duced at once proclaim their origin by their 
singular freshness and reality. There is, 
indeed, nothing really excellent that does not 
owe its excellence to Nature; and thus, with 
all our appliances and means, we should now 
do for ourselves something more than merely 
reproduce the works of others. That we are 
doing so, indeed, we have daily proofs; every 
branch of manufacture supplies evidence that 
we are, at all events, progressing in the right 
direction. It will be impossible to review the 
Manchester Exposition—although it must be 
regarded but as 








select one, the device in which is arranged 
from an ancient encaustic tile found in Tre- 
land. The colours are a ruby ground, with 
tracery of crimson, and the effect is exceedingly 
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good. The pees tig are of several varieties of 
material—Brussels, pile, felted cloth, &c.; but the 

atterns are few, andofthesimplestcharacter. How 
requently is the eye offendedin our churches by find- 
ing the altar covered with carpets of gay flowers, 
and Louis Quatorze scrolls, entirely out of keep- 
ing with the place! This evil Mr. French has re- 
moved. To the production of church linen he has 
also directed his attention, and with great success. 
The appended print is of a damask linen napkin ; 
the central de vice—a pelican eherishing her young— 
is copied frora an engraved brass, formerly in the 
Church of Saffron Walden. Appropriate texts are 
introduced in the borders. 











The cut that follows represents a “ fair linen” 
communion-cloth enriched: it is cancellated and 
diapered all over with alternate quatrefoils and 
circles, in each circle the sacred name, and in each 
quatrefoil a cross bétonée: at the corners, the 
symbol of the Evangelists, from a brass in Win- 
wick Church, Lancashire; on the antipendium, a 
cross fleuré, with a vesica-piscis at the intersec- 
tion surrounding the sacred name. 





the first tottering 





steps of a giant— al 
without arriving EY 
at this conclusion. | 
Our artisans, as 
well as our artists, 
are reading atten- 
tively the great 
book of Nature; 
and are profiting 
by their studies. 
Some beautiful 
specimens of the 
church linen and 
church carpetin 
are contribute 
by Mr. GILBERT 
RENCH, of Bol- 
ton: the former 
manufactured at 
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Dunfermline, the 








latter at Kidder- 








minster, but both 
from the designs of Mr. French, and supplied ex- 
clusively from his establishment—the produce of 
his looms ‘‘ set up” in these places. There has 
been careful study to manufacture these articles 
of the best materials; they are not for every-day 
use; and cost is of comparatively small considera- 
tion ; consequently the artisan has here displayed 
his skill ; and the objects may be adduced as proofs 
of rare refinement. Of three or four patterns of 
carpeting—all chosen with a view to harmony with 








the structure in which they are to appear—we 


The prints we have given will afford some idea 
of the character of these very beautiful “ dresses” 
of the church, for improvements in which Mr. 
French deserves high credit. The material is, as 
it ought to be, exquisitely fine; the adornments 
are appropriate, and in the best taste; and there 
is no article n for the church or the clerpy- 
man that has not been subjected to a decided 
provement-—either in the quality of the fabric, the 
embellishment to which it is consistently sub- 


jected, or both. 
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The appended vings are from examples 
of carving on wood, executed by i801 
Houprno, an artist (he has established his ~ 
to the title) of Manchester, where we hope | 
reat merit is appreciated. It is scarcely classing 
fis works too high, to say they approach the best 























modern productions in this class of Art; and do not 
suffer by comparison with the beautiful works of 
Mr. Rogers, beside which they are placed. The 


Mr. GeorGe | 


18 | 


| all of which, as consistin r 
upon that account valueless, while the price paid 
| for them is not less than that for which may be 


| wood-carvin 


from a public Institution, and amply it was earned 
and merited. ; 

Now that wood-carving is becoming so essential 
a part of the interior decoration of English man- 
sions, and there is an extending desire for its in- 
troduction wherever it can be rendered effective, 
so excellent a carver is an acquisition to Man- 
chesterg We have eee 2 examined surer evidences 
of ability approaching the character of genius. 

As we have already observed—and shall have 
occasion again to remark—the Exposition is ex- 
ceedingly rich in examples of wood-carving—many 
of them possessing undoubted claims to originality 
of character. Ancient carvings of a certain class 


| are rather valuable from association than any 
| merit of execution they may possess ; and genuine 


ancient carvings of all classes are become rare. 


| The demand for these has given rise to imitations 
| prepared in such a manner as to pass for genuine 
| works, and such is the infatuation of some col- 


lectors that they will pay extravagant prices for 
rude and coarse productions, provided they be but 
warranted ancient; and this upon the part of the 
vender is never a difficulty. All the continental 
markets have been long cahousted, and the conti- 
nued demand has given rise to many imitations, 
of fragile material, are 


purchased the same work in wood. The manual 
of this country is, at this time, 
superior to that of any other country, and compo- 
sitions of any taste and character can be executed 
in a style the most masterly; but from the very 
nature of the labour the patronage of this ex- 
quisite sculpture is necessarily limited to the 
wealthiest classes of the lovers of Art, a fact 
which is readily accounted for by the labour and 
exertion of care necessary in the production of a 
carving of any merit. For this branch of Art, 


| therefore, patronage is especially necessary ; it is 
| needless to remark that, although great facilities 


of production have been accomplished by machi- 


| nery (and upon these we have elsewhere offered 


comments), its proauce never can equal that of 
the mind and hand. Its patrons who treat it 
as a Fine Ant—and are willing to pay for it as 
such—will obtain ample value for their money. It 





Hunt and Son, it struck them that it might be so 
arranged as to produce a good effect on a damask 
tablecloth; the experiment was tried, and the re- 
sult proved successful. It gives us pleasure to 

uote this instance of what may be done witha 
} ner really good and beautiful, in its adaptation 
to other articles of manufacture than that for 
which it was originally intended. 

We should observe that our copy was made not 
from the table-cloth, but from the silk — upon 
which the pattern was of course more distinct ; 
and as the design is very elegant, and may 
suggest ideas to other manufacturers, we thought 
it best to give it as perfectly as we could. 
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oe Paree and wheat-ears—exhibits great 
— of work, combined with singular truth; 
while 


is as good as a good picture ; when executed by a 

master it becomes valuable as an original painting. 

We are quite sure that the examples exhibited by 
| Mr. Holding must result in his obtaining many 
| commissions. We hope to see him procure one 
that will show the great work we cannot doubt his 
capability of producing. 

_ The annexed engraving is that of a fine damask 
linen tablecloth, manufactured by Messrs. WM. 
Hunt and Son, of Dunfermline, for Messrs. LAMBE 
and Morris, of Manchester. There was a novelty 
and singularity of effect in the pattern which ex- 
cited our interest, and, on making some inquiry, 
we gathered the following particulars from a mem- 
ber of the last-mentioned firm. The design, he 
informed us, was not exactly new, and ought rather 
to be considered as the adaptation of a pattern of 
one article of manufacture to that of another: it 
was copied, to a certain extent, from a pattern of 
= which 7. neap ior =a their predecessor 
in business, at the time of the Fi i 
caused to be manufactured warren ar ve ca 
in Manchester expressly 
for her, as a specimen 
of the highest attainment 
of which that branch of 
weaving was susceptible. 
The silk in question was 
graciously accepted by her 
Majesty, and with high 
encomiums on its beauty 
and richness. The pattern 
has been a general fa- 
vourite, although, from its 
costliness and, perhaps, 
somewhat singular effect, 
the sale has not been 
great; indeed, it was not 
prepared with that view 
— Mr. Satterfield (who 
had retired from business 
at the time the present was 
made) having caused it to 
be prepared more for the 
honour of the town than with the 
subsequent demand. On showin 
about twelve months ago, to the 


e birds is a marvellous example of accu- 
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In Lace the contributions were sadly limited. A 
few were sent by Messrs. Untine; and a few by 
Mr. Vicans, of Nottingham. We select for en- 
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racy: every feather is distinctly carved ; the cha- 
racter of the whole is faith y preserved, ‘ead 
the several details are sg tape entire fidelity. 
For this production Mr. Holding obtained a prize 
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probability of 
the pattern, 
of Messrs. 


graving part of the border of a veil—as exhibiting 
some improvement in design—contributed by 
Messrs. G. Urling and Co., of London. 
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Our attention was attracted to a collection of 
patterns for white waistcoats—produced at the 
manufactory of Messrs. JoHN SPENCER and Son, 
Patricroft. The article is familiar to most of our 
readers; yet few, perhaps, are aware of its history 
or the mode of its production. It was formerly known 
under the names of “ Marseilles quilting” and 
“nun’s quilting’’—in consequence of a coarse 
fabric of the kind having been made at some of 
the convents of the south of Europe, and Mar 

















seilles being the port at which it was shipped for 
commerce. When the cotton manufacture took 
root in Lancashire, some ingenious artisan in the 
neighbourhood of Bolton discovered a method of 
roducing a similar fabric in the loom. Observin: 
it to consist of two folds of calico (or muslin) lai 
one upon the other, with a wadding or stuffing of 
cotton between them, he considered that the object 
might be effected by the shuttle. As the patterns im- 
ported had been chiefly in diamond shapes, his first 
efforts weredirected to the production ofthat figure; 
and it is worthy of remark that the pattern has 
continued to be a general favourite ever since. 
Before the adoption of white diamond quilting, 
as an article of fashionable attire, a waistcoat of 
white dimity was considered full dress; it was 
superseded by woven quilting ; yet, for the last ten 
or perhaps twenty years, it has been little in use; 
recently, however, it has had “a revival’’—its 
renewal of strength having been largely augmented 
wy its acquired reputation as “ the livery of Young 
ngland.’”’ Our readers will have some idea of 
the astonishing delicacy of the workmanship, when 
we state that in the finest sorts there are no fewer 
than 1200 distinct diamonds in a square inch of 
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the fabric: they are, 
marked as to be easil 


PO 
notwithstanding, so clearly 


counted without the aid of 
The diamond pattern ranges from 





| a Papo 
this exceedingly minute character to examples so 


large as probably not to include more 
than a score of diamonds to the 
square inch. The material is woven 
into various fanciful desi ured 
or plain ; stripes; scrolls; groups of 
flowers, and a vast number of other 
objects — so as to suit the ever+ 
ae caprice of fashion. The pro- 
cess of printing has been applied to 
the material with considerable effect; 
but sp" — pe, beg on with so 
much deli as to be speedily ob- 
literated by the rough hands of the 
laundress. Thus originated “ colour- 
ed wove quilting,” of which the Ex- 
position contains many beautiful ex- 
= from Messrs. Spencer’s works, 
Although the artist can convey but a 
limited idea of its peculiar character, 
we nevertheless append an engraving 
of one of the patterns. 

The coloured threads are dyed in 
the hank, at a costly rate, in order 
to ensure the durability of the colours, 
when the cloth goes ugh the pro- 
cess of bleaching; and, considering 
the limited range of anent co- 
lours in cotton yarn, it is surprisin 
to find so great a variety of re an 
pattern produced with such very 
slender means. The advantages pos- 
sessed by the coloured wove, over. 
the printed, quiltings will be suffi- 
ciently obvious. It is a beautiful 
material for the purpose to which it 
is applied; and in many instances 
supplies very elegant examples of ar- 
tistic skill. 

Another application of the fabric 
is to the toilet table. The article is 

roduced in the piece, which may 

cut into “lengths” of the required size; or 
it can be produced of various sizes—each cover being 
complete in form and in design; an object general] 
occupying the centre, with a border at each en 
as well as at each side. Of late, this article has 
undergone considerable improvement—having re- 
ceived the ordinary impress of taste. From several 
here exhibited, we selected one for the p se 
of engraving (in the first oer = g- although it 
will be obvious that in a material of this kind— 
without either shade or colour—the artist can do 
little towards producing an effective print. 

This observation will apply also to our attempt 
to copy, by engraving, a bed-quilt. Some of our 
older readers may remember their grandmothers 
working with a large framework of timber, on 
which was extended a sheet of plain linen as a 
ground ; it was to be covered by a layer of pulled 
sheep’s wool or cotton wool; and upon that was 
laid a sheet of finer linen or cotton cloth, printed 
or dyed; and sometimes co of many small 
pieces joined together in a vast variety of unmean- 
ing and odious shapes. A memorable example of 
laborious idleness was thus produced. The com- 
paratively beautiful object—the Marseilles bed- 
quilt—has taken the place of these “ domestic 
atrocities.” The article has of late years been 
considerably improved. sage e weight 
of the article, and rendering it pleasant to look 
upon by the introduction of ornamental de- 
signs appropriate to the fabric. The following— 
one of the ens contributed by Messrs, 
Spencer and Son—is designed with much taste, 
and not without originality. We have taken a 
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quarter of it; but when sven as a whole the effect 


is exceedingly agreeable. (See the third column ) 

Mr. FREEBAIRN, of Mornington-place, London, 
sent examples of his engravings by the lypto- 
graphic process Bi. Ant-Union, No. 89) ; the 
most attractive of which were parts of ’s 
* Shield of Achilles,’—a work of wonderful genius, 
and of which the engraved copy gives a very 
accurate idea. It is, indeed, a production of 
considerable merit; and faithfully renders the 
peculiarities of the original. We may observe, 
that Mr. Freebairn is for us a plate to 
contain—on a reduced scale—four of the choicest 


othe fed a ae is from a Spitalfields 
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silk atte worvend by eons. Bripces,CaAMPBELL, 

and Co., for Messrs. Lambe and Morris (the firm 
Manchester 


of John Satterfield and Co.), of . The 
shade represents the colour of the silk, 
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the white a satin stripe. There may be no great 
novelty, perhaps, in the general effect, although 
light and elegant ; but we have thought the pat- 
tern worth engraving, as showing the ful 
adaptation of ana object (the idea being partly 
taken from the Jasminum revolutum) to purposes 
of useful manufacture. The draughtsman has 
evidently not been a botanist, one or two points 
in the pattern before us showing his deficiency on 
this head. Our Schools of are, however, 
directing the attention of students to this science, 
and great will be the good and advantage of it. 
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couch, is enraptured with the divine harmony. 
| The figures : 


portion of the ornament. The base consists of a 


px pen eR, as daring the god to a 
| trial of skill in craia, deactinn Suman pastes. 
_ tion in the divine art. On the opposite side is 
also a bas-relief, exhibiting Homer reciting “‘ The 


_ and skill of an artist; the result is perfect con- 
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Mr. Josern Maver, goldsmith, of Liverpool, 
has contributed a production of great elegance, 
and a fine example of workmanship. In the Art- 
Unton, No. page 368, we published two 

ted 


frescoes Mr. R. W. Buss, 
fre the chop of this liberal B. fo-—B. Ped guatio- 


Ee SASS, We have said but little in praise of 


man: they are portraits of Benvenuto Cellini and | 
e Heriot. Mr. Mayer has thus setanexample, | 

which we trust to find extensively followed, of 

decorating, by means of high Art, private esta- 


| 
| blishments as well as public institutions. The 
| article of his manufacture, sent to the Exposition, | 


is a silver epergne ;—presented by the Liverpool | 
Philharmonic ! Society to their Honorary Secretary, | 
William Ludlow, .. “in acknowledgment of | 
the extraordinary seal and unceasing exertions | 
which have so mainly conduced to the establish- | 
ment and present success of the Society.”” The 
design is to exhibit the influence of music alike on 
the savage and enlightened mind. Three figures 
are grouped: Apollo is playing on the lyre; at his 
feet sits an Indian listening to the strain ; which 
equally affects the Philosopher, who, seated on a 


lean against “a scrolled pedestal” 


which su the basin that forms the upper 


tripod, with scrolls and wreaths of roses and laurel, 
on one of the facades of which is a chased basso- 


Fate of Troy" to his auditors. The design is admir- 
ably APPROPRIATE; it has been carefully thought 
over and studied; and composed with the taste 


' —an advantage we do not always find in 
such works; witness the presentation plate to com- 
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orate horse-racing at Ascot or Goodwood, 
into. which are pn introduced fights of 
Richard and Saladin, and other incongruities. 
A few examples of table napkins—from the Ar- 
doyne Factory, near Legend << by <4 
NDREWs—excite much attention, - 
— cellence of the fabric and the beauty 
of the design. We select one for 
engraving — although the difficult 
of copying from such materials, wi 
effect, vir be readily understood. Our 
woodcut exhibits half of the object. 
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the result of a sound and good education, which 
few of the humbler classes of the north of Ireland: 
are byt Oe in mental cultivation with any 
district of Scotland.” It gives us more than ordi 
pleasure, therefore, to introduce this example of 
the skill and taste of Mr. Andrews; we 
hereafter, to render him more sufficient justice; 
for to his exertions Ireland is largely indebted for 
the supremacy it continues to maintain in the 
manufacture of linen. 





It was pleasant to find the linen of 
Ireland retaining its high character— | 
a class of manufacture in which that 
country is known to have excelled | 
for centuries. The saffron-coloured 
vesture of the ancient Irish was of | 
flax; and it was made the subject of | 
legislation so far back as the r 


only branch of manufacture retained 
in a country so peculiarly suited for 
manufactures—a country in which a 
single river is described by one of the 
best authorities of the day, as wasting 
water power sufficient to turn all the 
spindles of Manchester; a country 
which is next neighbour to America— 
the great cotton garden and cotton 
market; a country where labour is 
proverbially cheap, where are found 
the finest harbours of the world, and 
which exhibits the astounding ano- 
maly of “hands ran land, and 
land wanting hands,”’ He is in truth 


of Henry VIII. Unhappily, it is the 
| 
| 


a benefactor who introduces manu- | 


factures into Ireland; we rejoice to 


know that a better conducted or more |}. 


prosperous establishment than that 


at Ardoyne does not exist in Europe. |} 


The Germans have long been famed 
as manufacturers of this beautiful 

article; our neighbours in France | 
are now entering upon it with spirit, | 
bringing their well-known taste in 
design to bear upon its production ; 
but may we not say, in the spirit of 
generous rivalry, see also what Ireland 
can do? It requires not the spirit 
of prophecy to add, that the day és 
coming (looking confidently to the 
hope of her sons and daughters being 
made ere long full participators in 


those advantages of artistic education | *"§ 
so generally enjoyed here) when the |! 
various manufactures of this part of | * 


the British empire will be known and 
valued in every quarter of the globe. 


the design—it speaks, we really think 

more fully for itself than any com- 
ment of ours could do. It is beautiful and appro- 
priate. Mr. and Mrs. S.C. Hall, in their work on 
“Ireland,” describe their visit to the Ardoyne Fac- 
tory :—*‘It is situated in the midst of very beautiful 
scenery. It is impossible to speak too highly of 
the arrangements of the establishment: a finer, 
healthier, or more intelligent set of artisans it 
would be difficult to find. They were evidently 
not the mere machines which such men are too 
frequently represented to be, but workmen who 
brought to their labour, reflection and thought— 
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Mr. AcNew—whose energy as a publisher has 
largely assisted to elevate the position of Man- 
chester in reference to Art—contributes seve 
exquisite bronzes of France, and a number of the 
finest specimens of the glass of Bohemia. The 
objects more to our purpose, however, are the 

rints, his own publications, and the frames pro- 

uced at his own establishment, The former con- 
sist not only of portraits of many of the leading 
men of the age—but of works of more elaborate’ 
and costly character—works that vie with the best 
issues of the Metropolis. We engrave one of his 
frames—an exquisite specimen of carving, wrought 
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it accompanies—‘ The Cheshire Hunt’—painted b 

Henry Calvert and engraved by G. C. Loate, The 
carvings consist of the ordinary weapons and in- 
signia of the chase, flowers, &c. We regret to say 


in his establishment. It was Someta for the print 








that our engraver has failed in making of it “@ 
fair copy.” We might select other frames as worthy 
suggestions to framemakers; they evidence sound 
taste and judgment, and very considerably add to 
the interest of the Exposition. 
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The manufactory of silk tabaret was first esta- 
blished in Manchester, about seventeen years ago, 
by the late Mr. Louis Schwabe. By his ability, 
ingenuity, and excellent taste, he soon rivalled the 
manufacturers of Spitalfields, who had fg wbe vad 
almost monopolized the manufacture of furniture 
damasks—challenging comparison even with the 
beautiful productions of the looms of Lyons. 
Since his death the business has been carried on 
in all its branches by Messrs. HovLDswortH and 
Sons. The most important of these branches is 
the weaving, by means of the Jacquard loom, of 
figured damasks in various materials—silk without 
pa ry silk and worsted, silk and linen, silk 
and cotton, silk with gold tissue, &c. All the 
operations which silk undergoes from the time of 
its importation into England in the raw state, to 
its introduction into the drawing-room, it passes 
through in this establishment—embracing the 
several processes of throwing, dying, winding, 
warping, and weaving. The prices of the fabrics 
vary from 4s. to 42s. ayard. The appended cut 
is one of the “‘newest” patterns; it is a very beau- 
tiful design, the flowers being skilfully | grouped, 
and the effect being considerably enhanced by the 
stripings of lacework. 





note will supply many highly interesti ar- 
ticulars concerning a subject of the d ~  in- 
terest in connexion with British manufactures. 
Who shall limit the results to which this successful 
experiment may lead? We may find, at home— 
in the gardens of “merrie England””—another 
mode of making “‘ agriculturists”’ supply the loom.* 


Another important branch of manufacture at this 


establishment is that of embroidery performed by 
patent machinery, by which are produced patterns 
the most complicated as well as the most simple; 


we select one of the latter 
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The one that follows is also a very elegant pat- 
tern; we introduce it chiefly, however, because the 
example shown at the Exposition was woven of 
English silk, produced by Mrs. WuiTsy, of New- 
lands, Lymington. The silk, in its wrought state, 
is fully equal in softness, richness, and beauty, to 


any of foreign growth; in its raw state it was 
pronounced by the late Mr. Louis Schwabe (whose 
{cement in such matters was profound), by Mr. 
ouldsworth, and six of the princi manu- 
facturers in London, to be perfect in the windin 
and rolling off from the cocoon. The append 
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as best suited to our pur- 

pores it is a very elegant 
rder of a cloth table- 

cover—given above. 

Some of the designs are 
very elaborate, and would, 
acenturyago, have required 
the labour of months to ex- 
ecute; they are, by this 
mode, commenced and com- 
pleted in a few days. That 
our readers should under- 
stand the merits of these 
productions more fully, it 
will be necessary to give a 
brief description of the em- 
broidery loom in which they 
are prepared, It is said to 
have been originally in- 
vented in Bavaria, but this 
is disputed, and, indisput- 
ably, it was first brought to 
ene work in England. 

he principle is one of great 
apparent simplicity, and, 
therefore, one of the most 
likely to baffle ingenuity in 
directing it to practical pur- 
poses; it is simply an ap- 
plication of the —— 
to the art of embroidery. 
The loom is an upri rat 
frame, on the top of which is a moveable rod 
attached to one arm of the pantagraph. The ma- 














° be! ny this subject—so interesting and important—we 
t it right to communicate with Mrs. WHITBY, who 
courteously supplied us with the following information. 


| The previous portion is extracted from a letter written 


by her in 1844, to the “ Royal Agricultural mom ye a8 coe 
“I have during several years past cultivated the mul- 
berry (mostly used in climates where silk is grown of the 
best quality), and fed silkworms upon it with great 
success. I have had an opinion on the quality of the 
silk produced from them, which encourages me to hope 
my example will be followed by others, as a means of 
profit to the agriculturist, and affording employment to 
the industrious classes. I was led to the un riers Fa 
ys 


} py in 1835, as 1 was travellingin the north of 


of an English gentleman, ‘ who had doubled his capital in 
three years, and who received 10 per cent. on that laid 
out on a silk establishment near Milan ;’ and wonder was 
expressed that the culture had not been tried in Eng!and. 
Agricultural uce had been at a low ebb in England, 


, and it was difficult to find profitable work for the labourer. 
| I determined to try and introduce the cultivation of silk. 


I saw the young mulberry trees in Lombardy blown aside 
by the force of the N.E. winds, as our forest trees are 


| here by 8.W. gales. At this period, a fog, of 33 days’ 


duration, had prevailed, and the ground round Milan was 
covered with anow, and iron-bound with frost. I knew 
that around Florence the nights were cold, and the weather 
uncertain, even as late in the spring as the Ist of June. 
Judging from all this that the climate of was 
equally favourable to the growth of the m e 
ordered, from a cee Feng at Turin, 100 s ard 
trees, and 1000 dwarf mu plants of the sort called 
‘ of the Philippine Islands’ (Marus multicaulis). This 
sort produces much larger leaves than the I wild 
white mul! , or that which in England is cultivated 
for its fruit. Its growth is rapid, and it is easily pro- 
Pagated Y cut! , which strike as readily as the 
w. My plants did not arrive in England until A 
1836. I treated them according to the directions given 





terial to be embroidered passes over this rod to a 
roller beneath. On each side are carriages, having 
a horizontai motion backwards and forwards, sup- 
= with a system of clippers, and also of needles 
aving the eye in the centre of the bar, and pointed 
at both ends; these needles are threaded with the 
various-coloured silks that are to be embroidered on 
the suspended piece. ‘The tenter, sitting at one 
end, moves the long arm of the pantagraph to a 
= marked in the copy of the pattern (enlarged 
or the purpose), and the other arm of the panta- 
graph gives a corresponding motion to the rod 
rom which the piece is suspended; one of the 
carriages, moving forward, drives its needles into 
the suspended cloth; they are then caught and 
drawn through by the clippers in the carriage at 
the other side: this process is repeated at every 
change of the pantagraph, and thus several copies 
are executed, with mathematical certainty and pre- 
cision, at the same time. So simple is this very 
ingenious contrivance, that the frame may be 
worked by a woman and two girls; the woman 
guiding the pantagraph to the points marked in 
the pattern, and the girls guiding the carriages. 


in Mons. Burden’s book (a catalogue of his nursery at 
Turin), and I did not lose one; r even gathered leaves 
from them the same year. I bought half-an-ounce of 
silkworm’s at Novi, which is said to produce the 
best silk in ttaly, and thus laid the foundation of a small 
silk establishment, which, I hope, will be the means of 
spreading the culture of raw silk throughout England, 
and, in the course of years, render her independent of 
foreign resources. I have had no difficulty whatever in 
rearing the silkworm. I possess an old loft over an un- 
used stable: in the former, I have reared the worms ; in 
the latter, I placed a silk reel. Although my cocoons 
were . rend and would bear a comparison 
with the specimens I brought from Italy,—although they 
were exempt from the diseases which, I understand, 
carry off at times, whole colonies there,—although i im- 
— a silk reel from Italy, and went to a great expense 
having a scientific apparatus laid down to heat the 
water,—I found insurmountable obstacles in winding off 
the silk fit for the loom. I tried, year after year, in vain; 
it was bright and beautiful to look at; it was pronounced 
by Mr. Bonorandi, of the firm of Prevost and Co., 24a, Cat- 
eaton-street, to be of ‘ good quality, and sufficient bone and 
urightpens, but the winding was without the Z necessary for 
theloom.’ This opinion encouraged me to send to France 
nacquainted with the process; the result you have’ 
specimens I have sent you. The yellow silk is 
Sogn of this year; the white, that cocoons kept 
du my many years of trial. I have several pounds 
alre wound off, equally good, and the French girl, 
aged 19, and another (English) of 15, are now busy at 
work winding more. All the expense I have incurred in 
theapparatus above named is so much money thrown away. 
The wheel I have imported this year with this young girl 
from France is cheap, simple, and effectual; it is also so 
easy of accomplishment that three of my household can 
wind with facility, besides a cottager’s wife, who is em- 
ployed, at 6d, a day, to attend upon the worms. The 
can always be retarded so as not to be hatched before 
the mulberry is ready to forth sufficient food, In 
France and Italy the hatching begins about the Ist of 
May. I find a month later preferable. All the books I 
have read describe a temperature of 75 degrees to be 
eesential. I have proved, by eight years’ experience, that 
the insects thrive better at one much lower. In damp or 
cold weather I have a very small Arnott’s stove lighted, 
which regulates the temperature to from 65 to 70 degrees. 
Ventilation is more necessary than extreme heat. * * 
* * * * ‘The expense of an establishment such 
as mine would be small: that which I have incurred in 
my unassisted efforts to succeed must not be considered 
as necessary by any one willing to take advantage of my 
gee and I am so desirous to see the culture of 
silk become general, that it will give me much pleasure 
to answer any inquiries you may wish to make, or give any 
information in my power. I almost fear I shall have 
tired you with this recital, but I knew not how to make 
it shorter, so as to be clear and convincing. Be 
it remembered, there was the same prejudice in France 
as now exists in England against this branch of agricul- 
ture; it was attempted to be overcome by Henry IV., but 
what he tried to enforce by edict became general as it 
became better known. All I desire is to make it known, 
that others may try, in other parts of England. The 
worms of this owed (1844) were reared partly from eggs 
saved by myself last year, and partly from insects I pur- 
chased from A ni, 16, Church-street, Soho.” 

The piece exhibited at the Exposition is a portion of a 
piece presented by Mrs. WuitBy to the Queen, who was 
aa P to accept it, to thank Mrs Whitby for 
t, and to express the pleasure and interest she derived 
from the successful issue of so important an experiment, 

Stimulated by Mrs. Whitby’s patriotic example, several 
ladies aul gators. in her nei , have already 
commen a similar task. Her mul und ex. 
hibits proof of the pupaatone gnow® of the plants—that 
our clim ite uy agrees with the sort of tree imported 
in 1836, which is of more rapid growth and more easy of 
cultivation than any of the kinds commonly grown in 
England; it is, however, so little known that several 
D , to whom Mrs. Whitby’s correspondents ap- 
plied for plants, stated, in answer, that “it is unknown, 
and not believed to be in existence.” 
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Messrs. Ricuarpson, of Stourbridge, the emi- 
nent manufacturers of glass, contribute an exten- 


sive supply,—sufficient, indeed, to cover the rs | g 
e 


elevated platform shown in our engraving of t 

Interior. As we purpose very shortly to record 
our visit to this important town, and to describe 
the works of the principal manufacturers there, 
we shall reserve our remarks on the subject until 
we can give them at sufficient length. There is 
no more interesting establishment in the king- 
dom than that of the gentlemen to whom we | 
refer. From the several objects exhibited, we 
select, first, a water-jug of opal—of exquisite | 
shape, formed on a pure model of the antique. 





We receive this production as an assurance of | 
improved taste ; it is not, however, the only proof | 
of it to be found in the Exposition: the collection | 
abounds in beautiful objects; some in colours— | 
laudable attempts to rival the produce of Bohe- 
mia; others finely cut; others skilfully engraved, | 
and all very fine examples of material of unsur- 
passed brilliancy. A set of salt-cellars are lite- | 
rally as “ clear as crystal.” The appended cut is | 
copied from a scent-bot- | 
tle, the blue in which is | 
more perfect than any | 
hitherto produced in this | 
country. Their greens | 
and crimsons are also 
decidedly good; in fact, | 
they wy nearly approach 
in excellence the best of 
our foreign importations. | 
To the cutting and po- | 
lishing, Messrs. Richard- | 
son pay great attention; | 
their commonest articles | 
possess considerable me- 
rit, and every branch of | 
their business is con- 
ducted with spirit and 
enterprise. They have | 
been among the first to 
take advantage of that 
boon of roy ev Boag 
which, by removing un- | 
wholesome restrictions, | 
—_ manufacturer 
of g to try experi- 
ments. Other difficuaties 
are in progress of remo- 
val; and we can have no 
doubt that Messrs. Rich- 
ardson will be on the 
alert to seize upon all 
opportunities for the im- 
provement of their in- 
terestin manufacture. 
The subject is one which, as ws have intimated, 
requires to be dealt with on an enlarged scale ; 
the gentlemen under notice are, we believe, the 
most extensive manufacturers in this kingdom ; 
our visit to their works convinced us that not | 
only are they in possession of all faciljties for the | 








_ specimen. It is a fine example of Art. 


| conduct of their trade, but that they are eagerly 
_ seeking for the means of advancing it—bringi 


ood taste, sound judgment, and liberal senti- 
ments to aid the advantages they derive from ex- 


_ perience and ample means. There is one branch 


of their business which they have carried to great | 
perfection—the painting on glass, of which the | 
appended cut, a beautifully-formed and richly- 

coloured wine-glass, may afford a satisfactory | 


Art has been hitherto almost rejected by the 
manufacturer of glass: partly because the trade 
was so injuriously hampered by the excise, and 
partly because its conductors were content to “‘ 
on in the old way,” without perceiving either the 
policy or the necessity for improvement. They 
are now, however, generally beginning to have 
very distinct ideas of both ; it is to the honour of 
Messrs. Richardson that they have been among 
the first, if not the first, to evidence the wisdom 
of the Legislature in promoting the advancement 
of their art. i , 

A great variety of framed prints are contributed 
by Mr. J. C. Grunpy; they comprise many varied 
styles—in gilding, rare woods, grained oak, &c. ; 


must have reference principally to the frames; 
of these we give one example: the design is 
chaste and elegant; and it cannot fail to be no- 
ticed as a manifest improvement on the old plan, 
which surrounded a painting or engraving with 
huge masses of decorated gilding, by which a 
large portion of was uselessly occupied, 
while t m — of &. e —— it enclosed was 
materiall paired. great advan of 
narrow Sening is now generally felt. Here is a 
good example of its character: it resembles a 
neat and panel—which suits admirably 
with light and cheerful drawing-room furniture, 
and forms a striking contrast to the ponderous 
masses heretofore generally in use. 

The custom of adop large and broad frames 
has, in a great degree, ished works of Art 
from the drawing-room—consigning them to the 
dining-room, as more in keeping with the 
derous furniture usual in such apartments. us 
a perpetual source of enjoyment has been often 
lost; the upholsterer, instead of the artist, has 
generally had the charge of decorating the 
choicest chamber of a mansion; and the eye has 
been compelled to derive its refreshment only 
from the contemplation of paper-covered walls— 
the paper being generally monstrous insults to 

taste and good sense—“‘ enlivened” only by 
strips of gilded wood with unnatural “ twists” at 
the corners. Introductions like this under con- 
sideration are boons of worth; we trust the frame 
we copy will be a model for thousands to follow. 

Mr. ndy has sent also a oak toilet 
glass—Louis Quatorze; a miniature glass for the 
mantelpiece, of improved construction; a model 
of console glass and pier-table; a pair of carved 
brackets of the time of Francis L.; a small frame 
(antique), exquisitely carved, with oe at th 
side, Ita execution, of the sixteenth century ; 

oup in plastro, surface in sterine, ‘ The Guar- 
en el;’ small group representing ‘ The Hol: 
Family,’ in composition imitation of ivory; an 
seven framed copies of the glass paintings from a 





and are highly creditable to the skill of the arti- 
sans of Manchester, and the taste and judgment 





of Mr. Grundy. They contain rare proof impres- 


| sions of the finest productions of ancient and 


modern Art, which greatly augment the interest 
of the Exhibition. Our observations, however, 


chapel at Munich, seven stained glass 
| windows, presented by King of Bavaria to the 
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chapel, in order to encourage the art of glass 
painting in his dominions; they are coloured after 
the originals, and reduced to 124 inches wide by 46 
inches high. 
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The shawls—which occupied one entire side of 
the great room devoted to the produce of the loom 
—are contributed by Mr. Joun Lawson, of Man- 
chester. The collection comprised choice examples 
from China, the Indies, and France, and from the 
more prominent of the manufactories of Paisley, 

articularly those of Mr. Rost. KERR and Messrs. 
, en MorGAN and Co., whose establishments are 
famous, not only in Great Britain but on the Con- 
tinent, as rivalling, or at least approaching, in 
excellence, the richest fabrics of the East. From 
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The following example is taken from a printed 
shawl—the material is wove in Manchester, and 
the printing is produced at the works of Messrs. 
THompson Brotuers, of Primrose. We intro- 
duce this specimen chiefly because it exhibits a 
very successful attempt to improve upon the old 
pattern, which perpetuated the ungainly ornament 
that was something between a gathering of flowers 


and a shell—the line which preserved the ch 
ter being always hard and ‘auploonently distinet. 


The flowers are agreeably grou whil 
r e th - 
ful curve is preserved with por rode sccuniey. 








among the various éxcellent examples of Mr. 
MORGAN, we engrave the corner of one—omit- 
ting the shell-flower accessories which form the 
borders. It is a fine and beautiful specimen of 
workmanship, as well as of good design. 

Mr. Lawson also contributes some examples 
of portraiture produced by the’Jacquard loom 
of Mr. Kerr; and also several executed at 
Lyons. The former are good imitations; but 
by no means so excellent as the latter, which 
are positively wonderful productions—at a short 

pletely deceiving 
etely deceivi 

Jato the beliet 

that they are fine 


e engravings. 
Of these: themest 
iieges por. 
- eng T- 
traits of Leute 
Philippe and Na- 
poleon ; a copy of 
Penge srarmerse | 
m the paint- 
ing of Veahehe; 
and one of ‘The 
Virgin and Child’ 
of lle. 
——— not im- 
mediately con- 
nected with the 
Fine Arts, we 
must not omit to 
notice Mr. GaL- 
LOWAY’s Smoke- 
Consumer, a very 
ingenious con- 
trivance, admira- 
bly suited to the 
useful 
for which it is de 
signed. Man- 
chester has a 
deep, or rather a 
high, interest in 
the successful ap- 
plication of this 
or some similar 
: contrivance, for 
in no pe of England is there to be found an 
atmosphere more loaded with smoke and parti- 
cles of soot. To say nothing of the great waste 
of fuel which this heavy smoke demonstrates, 
and the injurious effects that a tainted atmo- 
sphere must produce on the health of the inhabit- 
ants, we may hint that the sombre aspect of the 
public buildings in Manchester, mainly arising from 


unconsumed smoke, is probably the chief reason 
why every traveller complains that the first aspect of 
the town always produces melancholy impressions 





on the mind. 


_ And from one of the many beautiful contribu- 
tions of Mr. Kerr, we select a centre ornament. 
It answers our purpose to engrave only the half of 
this centre, which exhibits the character of the de 
sign with sufficient accuracy. 


Messrs. LepeNnnEIM furnish a variety of ex- 
amples of the WooL-mosiAc, consisting of copies 
of portraits, pictures, vases, and bouquets of 
flowers. The material is beautiful, and possesses 
great capabilities. The great evil in most of the 
specimens we have seen of this novel and inge- 
nious manufacture is, that too much has been 
attempted. It never can exhibit soft tints, deli- 
eate shadings, or the tug | of one colour into 
another. hen — to the copying of fine 
pictures, it is made to attempt that which it can- 
not perform, and thus it fails to be valued when 
undertaking what it really can perform. Manu- 
facturers should beware of trying to overcome 
difficulties which have nothing but their difficulty 
to recommend them. It was of such an attempt 
that Dr. Johnson wisely said—‘ Since it was so 
difficult, he wished it had been impossible.” 
Wool-mosaic is capable of producing many de- 
signs of high artistic merit, and of approaching 
very closely to pictorial patterns; but it is not 
— to pictures—certainly not to every class 
of pictures—its powers are not so extensive as 
those of tapestry; and yet who would claim for 
tapestry the range of copying from every class of 

ainting? We are far from wishing to check am- 

ition in widening the field of Art for any mate- 
rial; but, where the material absolutely indicates 
its own limits, the restriction of ambition becorges 
necessary to success. 

A card of patterns of printed muslins, manu- 
factured by Mr. SwAIsLAND, of Crayford, exhi- 
bited much taste and judicious management of 
colours. It is to be regretted, however, that this 

entleman, whose factory has obtained extensive 
lame, was so limited a contributor to the Expo- 
sition. 

Four pattern cards of gi 
were sent by Messrs. Woon a 
Manchester. 


ood specimens— 
WesTHenns, of 
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Messrs. Tuomas Wikrnson and Son, of 
Sheffield, contribute two cases of scissors, exhi- 


biting not only fine skill in workmanship, but | 


very considerable taste in design. It would seem 

as if this article was incapable of ornament; the 

very opposite is the fact. We have before us 

several drawings, which show how easy it is to 

render graceful an object the most common. The 

parts between the handles and the points are 

richly decorated. a 

engraving is of a small ladies 

scissors, the embellishment of 

which is contrived by intro- 

ducing a couple of swans. The 

mode of manufacturing may 

be thus briefly detailed :—Steel 

of a proper quality is first se- 

lected and rolled to sizes re- 

uired; it is then perfected by 

e following processes :—|st. 

Forging the scissors from the 

| bar of steel; after forging, 

the scissors are put into the 

annealing fire, and left until 

they are quite cold. 2nd. 

Filing ; by this process the pat- 

tern and scroll work is given to 

the bows and shanks of the 

scissors. 3rd. Boring the hole 

for the screw to work in. 4th. 

Fitting and hardening; the 

scissors being heated in a com- 

mon fire and plunged in cold 

water. 5th. Tempering ; this re- 

quires great care, so that the 

scissors may not be too brittle, but at the same 

time be sufficiently hard to keep a good cutting 

6th. Grindi ; the blades are ground on a 

large stone turned by steam power, which gives 

the proper shape to the blades, and also the cut- 

ting edge. 7th. — the screw and making 

the scissors work properly together. 8th. Polish- 

ing the scissors. 9th. Finishing, viz., turning in 

the screw, and whetting the blades to make the 
scissors cut. ; 

The appended cut is the copy of a pair of scissors 
made for, and presented to, the Queen, by Messrs. 
Wiixinson. Itis considered, and justly, to be the 
most perfect specimen 
of steel ever produced 
in Sheffield; the design 
was furnished by Mr. 
George Wilkinson, and 
the scroll-work was all 
executed with small 
files, no less than 
seventy-two files being 
employed on the work ; 
and the period occu- 

ied in ns, it 

ing six weeks. The 
workman most efficient 
in this delicate branch 
of the trade—Perer 
ATHERTON—has pass- 
ed the age of seventy— 
yet has hitherto found 
no rival in skill and 
ability. The Exposition 
contains also some im- 
proved tailors’ shears, 
“made to fit the hand,” 
and to be used with 
half the labour and 
double the power of 
those in ordinary use. 
The few facts we have 
here given will suffice 
to direct the attention 
of visitors to the cases 
which contain these ar- 
ticles: they are of im- 
portance, not only as 
—— of fine work- 
manship, but as exhi- 
biting proof that ob- 
jects in every-day use 
may be made agree- 
able and suggestive of 
refined thoughts. 

Hereafter, when we visit Sheffield, we shall, of 
course, describe more in detail the establishment 
of Messrs. Wilkinson, and engrave several other 
examples of their uctions. It will be difficult 
to comprehend the great variety they manufacture. 





| Leather has been furnished by 





aluable supply of Stamped 

An abundant and valuable ly tase, a 
irector of the establishment in Regent-circus, 
Eooiee. In selecting from his contributions, we 
have literally /’embarras des richesses,—the objects 
being all good—all os cma to decorators—and 
so many of them admirably suited for our purpose. 





——— 


The appended cut is from a drawing made from 
a cabinet recently constructed and ornamented 
for her Majesty. The whole of the ornament jg 
composed of leather, which—in its deep and mel. 
low colour, the precision and sharpness of out. 
line—most perfectly resembles the best examples 
of the most elaborate ancient carvings in ebony 
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or walnut wood. The dimensions of the cabinet 
are nine feet by seven, and its style is pure Renais- 
sance—the entire design having been suggested 
by her Majesty and Prince Albert, and executed 
under their immediate direction. The appearance 
of this work is rich beyond conception; and so 
successfully has the whole been studied, that each 
most minute portion of the ornamentation bears a 
fitting reference to the whole, and is distinguished 
by the true spirit of the style, which is at once 
determinable as emanating from the purest re- 
mains of the Renaissance as seen at Fontainebleau 
and other places of minor celebrity. The interior 
of this cabinet is not less elaborately wrought 
than the exterior, being fitted up with numerous 
drawers and secret recesses, after the manner of 
the ancient Italian cabinets, many of which are to 
be seen in the palaces of Florence, Naples, and 
Rome. Recently the process has been applied 
to the formation of book-covers; of these we 
have engraved two: the first has been exe- 
cuted for “The Illustrated Prayer-Book,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray (we engrave only the half, 
as sufficient for our object) ; the next, for Gray’s 
“ Elegy,” published by Messrs. Longman: both 
are from exquisite designs by Mr. OWEN Jonzs; 








whose taste and eo in such matters are 
second to those of no living artist; we rejoice to 
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find him applying his vigorous intellect and ma 
tured experience to objects of decoration. 





The binding of the Prayer-Book is elegant 
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ighly appropriate in design, and beautifully 
intktalive' af soaee of those ancient carvings in 
ebony, which in some collections of rarities are 
found as covers to illuminated books. That of 
Gray’s “ Elegy” is not less beautiful and appro- 
priate: the holly leaves and berries are effectively 
disposed, and come out extremely sharp and 
clean; and the sentiment of the evergreen is 
movingly allusive to the spirit of the poem. 

The process by which leather is e to assume 
these beautiful forms has been now some = 
employed with increasing success. We took oc- 
casion to notice it some time back in the ART- 
UnIon, but since that period a much higherdegree 
of perfection has been attained. The leather is 
first reduced in a steam trough to a tenacious 
pulpy substance, ready to assume any proposed 
form. The design intended for execution is a 
metal mould, into which the leather in this re- 
duced state is forced, not by any or pres- 
sure, but by a combination of hydraulic and pneu- 
matic pressure, since by such a method the finer 
parts of the mould are most perfectly filled in by 
the leather. When removed from the mould and 
dried, it is tinted in the rich mellow hue of an- 
cient carving, and is hardened to such a degree 
as to resist any pressure. By this method of 
moulding, even the grain of the wood may be 
imitated, and the finest detail of the mould is made 
out with all the sharpness of wood. Mr. Leake has 
very extensively applied this process, and with 
such success as to imitatethe most perfect alti relievi 
in figures, heads, and all kinds o florid design. In 
every instance in which we have seen leather thus 
applied it is ney | successful ; and in its par- 
ticular application here, it is impossible that it 
can be surpassed by any other material in ready 





Messrs. W. RipcEway and 
ABINGTON contribute, from their 
excellent works at Hanley, Staf- 
fordshire, but one article—-a font, 
or christening bow] ; designed prin- 
cipally, we believe, for Dissenting 
chapels, where greater simplicity is 
desired than they find in the an- 
cient fonts or their modern copies. 
This production is one of delicate 
beauty. All the emblems intro- 
duced are symbolic of. purity: 
lambs are the supporters; and a 
lily-cup holds the water. 

he display of PAPER-HANG- 
INGS is neither so good nor so ex- 
tensive as we could have desired; 
indeed, it falls short of what might 
reasonably have been expected. In 
no branch of decorative production 
has the English public endured so 
much low and depraved design as 
in this, the most common source 
of domestic ornamentation. Seve- 
ral arabesques, sent to the Expo- 
sitions by Mr. Grunpy, contain 
hints of great value to designers 
for paper-stainers, but are not suf- 
ficiently elaborated to be practi- 
cally applicable without consider- 
able adaptation. It must, however, 
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be remembered that all paper-hang- 
ings are viewed to disadvantage, 
when no reference is made to the kind of room which 
they are designed to occupy. Indeed, it would 
be desirable for the exhibitors of such articles 
to ticket their specimens, so as to indicate the 
place for which each design 





is intended. In many cases 
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they would be sadly per- 
age 4 asked to . 80; 
u 8 ve exit 
would lead con TS ellen: 
on the considerations which 
they had neglected, and to 
doubt of the universal ap- 
plicability of some favourite 
attern. In fact no great 
improvementcan be expected 
in paper-hangi gs until the 
production o esigns for 
them be viewed in connexion 
with all the other branches 
of house decoration. Some 
peepee towards this very 
esirable consummation ap- 
pears to have been already 
made in Manchester, but 
its results are very slow in 
becoming perceptible. 
‘ A Hat anv + eee 
TAND, representing a large 
water-lily sheds ie fo 
be noticed for the incongru- 
ity of its design to the pur. 
pose for which it was in- 
tended. Assuredly, no man 
in the world would ever 
dream of putting his hat on 
the weak and flexible leaf of 
the natural plant. Hence 
the stand has ever an ab- 
~ aap: 6 resented to the no- 
tice of the spectator, which 
irresistibly provokes the risi- 
ble faculties. When artists 
seek types in nature, it 
anger met be for the pur- 
ose of denaturalizing them 
Dn their application. Tricks 
of surprise are the sure cha- 
racteristics of poverty of in- 
vention; they may be tole- 
rated for the first moment 
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or two, but as they become 
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assumption and permanent retention of elegant 
form. There yet exist abundantly, in Germany 
, and Italy, tapestries and screens com 

of leather, upon the ornamentation of which all 
the cunning of the art of their times has been ex- 
hausted ; but nothing approaching this curious me- 
thod of moulding leather has ever been attempted. 
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familiar, they also become 
repulsive, if not disgusting. 
There is no reason why 
ornament should not be applied to such articles as 
hat and umbrella stands; but certainly the orna- 
ment should have some congruity with the purpose 
of the article to which it is applied—a principle too 
frequently forgotten by our domestic decorators. 
A stand among the contributions from the foundry 
at Coalbrookdale is elegant and appropriate. 


Messrs. Harcourt Brotuers, of Birming- 
ham, contribute a few fine examples of castings 
in brass,—chiefly those we have already pictured 
in the Art-UNION; consisting of bell-levers, 
curtain-bearers, &c. There is one object we had 
not previously seen :—a toast-holder of novel 
character, which supplies proof that even the 
‘*commonest”’ things may be made agreeable. 








We have, on the occasion referred to, described 
the skill and elegance of the combination of 
porcelain with household furniture—a branch of 
their art to which Messrs, Harcourt have devoted 
much attention, and in which they excel. 

rower the novelties of the Exposition may be 
reckoned s of a new method of block- 

rinting, contributed by Mr. A. N EFENECKER, of 
fanchester. By his process all the shade-effects, 
hitherto produced only by machine-printing or by 
a may po canaunastiin ar dine We 
ve not procured any 0 rocess 
employed, but the specimens exhibited po that 
all the shades of which a single colour is sus- 
ceptible may be obtained on any fabric by the 
use of a single block. It might be desirable to 
try how far this invention may be rendered ap- 
— to wood-engraving for the illustration ot 
ks, &c.; but the invention has not yet been 
bro ht to the perfection of which we believe it 
ca) . 





" = ee sent to the ey a very curious 
an teres article—a for a furniture-print, 
Seow and printed in tho pase 104,06. 3 
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Messrs. Wit11AM BENECKE and Co., of Man. 


: d Co. ; 
Ba eee, . chester, contribute five pieces of furniture—one 


: . Dal 
| tingham. Messrs. Da ucing various styles of 


ted Jaco- ; 
s are from prin have succeeded in pr 


The appended engravi Sate! 











printed lace; the lace being manufactured at Not. | 


nets, the productions of Messrs. DALGLISH, 
CONER, pd Co., whose contributions to the Ex- 
position are numerous. 


most extensive in Manchester; we understand 


they have produced during the past year, of jaconets, | 


lins, and light fabrics, no fewer than 
180,600 pieces” Their’ designs are unsurpassed in 
excellence ; exceeding care is paid to the improve- 
ment of the fabric, and upon right principles. 
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The above is an exceedingly beautiful example 


of jaconet; the light and graceful character of the 


material is in happy harmony with the design. The 
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The cut placed above is copied from a piece of 


| design and combinations of colour 
The house is among the | 


| tingham net her | 


in ———- 
with this light and fragile texture. The article is 
exceedingly raceful and effective—a most beau- 
tiful material for full dress worn over satin ; it 1s, 
we believe, in more extensive use abroad than at 
home—a circumstance to be regretted. We un- 
derstand this fabric has been printed by no other 
house either in England or in France; and imagine 
the process to be tedious and hazardous—con- 
sidering the many operations it has to pass through 
of bleaching, printing, and finishing. Its genervl 
adoption as an article of dress would be highly 
beneficial to the lace manufacture of Nottingham. 

To these examples of jaconets and printed net, we 


add one selected from several specimens of furniture | 
contributed by this house; a branch of their art | 


to which they are paying great attention. Itis not 
among their newest patterns, nor perhaps one of 
their best; but it is well suited for engraving. 


{eR 


Printed net or lace is not well suited to the dis- 
play of elaborate and complicated design. The 
texture is too loose to exhibit minute details effec- 
tively. Boldness of execution and simplicity of 
conception are requisite in patterns that must 


| seem to float indistinctly in air; and the specimens 


which we have engraved, to a great degree, have 


| thesecharacteristics. Thereis another disadvantage 


in the material, which, however, has been to a con- 
siderable extent overcome in some of the speci- 
mens we have examined. Though the net is light 


| and airy, it is also stiff and wiry, so that its folds 
| not unfrequently assume the character of creases. 


For this reason the patterns should be of a light 
and lively nature, wad effects should be sought in 
the combination of a few simple but striking 
elements of construction. In our notice of the 
pieces of printed net at the Covent garden Bazaar 
we observed that the material seemed well suited 


| for summer curtains—a purpose to which we have 
| since applied it with very satisfactory results. 


But it is as a graceful variety of dress that this 


| novelty best deserves encouragement; it is very 
| effective when printed with a light floral pattern, 
| and its folds gradually lose their stiff and wiry 
| character when the dress is kept suspended. The 


perseverance with which this production has been 
pursued, under many circumstances of discourage- 
ment, deserves success, and we sincerely hope it 
will be rewarded. There is little doubt that Not- 
be made available for many 
purposes to which it has not been applied, and 
one example of successful and remunerated appli- 


| cation would probably stimulate the ‘attempting 
| of many others. 


| flourishing School of Design—a branch of the 


In Nottingham, there is now a 


Government establishment ; it has recently under- 
gone considerable improvement under the able and 


We repeat our regret, that there are no more 
conclusive evidences of it in the Exposition. 














of which we engrave; for, although it contains 
nothing original, it exhibits a good example of the 
use of the geranium leaves and flowers. 











rhe following print—in a single colour—we 
woul hem oh 4 several excellent contributions 
sent by Messrs. RicHaRD CoBDEN and Co. 














We must again express regret, in looking over the 
contributions to this Exposition, that there should 
have been so few illustrations of the productions of 
the looms of Lancashire. It was a natural and an 
earnest inquiry with us, when taking a survey of 
the various productions of that most important por- 
tion of our country, not only as it related to the 
higher branches of silk weaving, but also to those 
superior specimens of chintz printing, which, by 
whatever names they may be called, are well known 
by all practical men, to senate setacigelly from 

anchester and its neighbourhood. 

“See,” said the friend to whom we had ad- 
dressed ourselves, “this silk now before us [the 
ecard attached bore the name of WINKWORTH 
and Procter as the manufacturers), although to 
common observers there is nothing to excite 
particular attention [the pattern was one of a 
mere rainbow shading of colours, with a stripe 
across to render it in keeping with modern taste], 
yet, if you will but follow the steps of some of the 
weavers, and other practical men, who may come 
into the rooms to-night, you will hear from them 
such expressions as will convince you of the care, 


e | the attention, and the talent required to produce 
| Judicious management of a new Master: we have | 


| already reported some of the gratifying results. 


such works; the French have hitherto been our 
masters in this branch of silk weaving, and we 
have only of late seen such emanations from En- 
glish looms.” 
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Although the exhibition of articles from Coat- 
BROOKDALE is inferior to that which excited such 
general admiration at the Covent-garden Bazaar, 
the articles displayed exhibit equal excellence in 
design and execution in manufacture. The ca- 
pabilities of reproducing perfect forms in iron 
castings have been severely tested by Mr.CHARLES 
Crookg, the designer of most of these articles. 
Itis only by a close examination of them, and by 
reflection on the stubborn and inflexible nature 
of the material with which he had to deal, that | 
we can justly [oe the skill of the artist in | 
managing the limited means, modes, and appli- | 


ances at his command. 


The first object we select for the purpose of en- 
graving is a garden-chair—the principal decora- 
tions of which are derived from leaves and flowers, 
gracefully intertwined with scroll-work. We | 
should observe that the backs and legs of such 
articles are formed of wrought iron—in order to 
give strength to an object made for use as well as 
ornament, 











The next we picture is an umbrella stand—a 
work of much merit, in which beauty has been in 
no degree sacrificed to utility. 





This is an article necessary to every house, and 
it is, therefore, one in which it is essentially im- 
portant that such arrangements should be made 
as will give pleasure to the eye and mind. The 
taste which presides over a household is best 
shown by the character of the most common 





objects it contains. The object pictured next is 


| an inkstand, of remarkably elegant character. 


The form is adapted from a classic model, and 
the ornamentation is pure and good. 

The only additional object of the many exhi- 
bited we shall at present 
picture, is a vase for con- 
taining cut flowers. Vi- 
sitors will, in many in- 
stances, be surprised 
to learn that all these 
articles are made of cast 
iron; they receive from 
the moulds a degree of 
delicacy and refinement 
of which one would ima- 
gine the material inca- 
pable—being as sharp in 
outline and as ‘‘ neat ”’ 
in all their points as they 
could have been if pro- 
duced in the purest 
bronze. Evidence of 
the perfection to which 
their productions are 
brought is, perhaps, best 
shown by their statu- 
ettes, which rival the 
best examples of the 
modellers of France. 

We have visited Coal- 
brookdale; and hope ere 
long to give an account 
of the Messrs. DARBY’s 
works, with such a de- 
scription of the processes 
-employed as will show 
how mechanical contri- 
vance may be made sub- 
servient to artistic de- 
coration. Meanwhile, 
we invite the visitors 
of the Exposition not 
to be content with a 


LEE 


ores 


hasty glance at these productions, but to scan 
them deliberately and carefully ; they show that 





peanty of form may be combined with what has 
usually been thought the most unpromising ma- 
terial; and that a designer is most certain of ob- 
taining success when he combines with his artistic 
skill a sound knowledge of the means that he can 
command for the development of his conceptions, 
This knowledge of mcans and material is manifest 
in all the articles produced at Coalbrookdale ; the 
artistic design and the mechanical execution seem 
to have grown together in conception, and to have 
developed themselves simultaneously in the execu- 
tion. e expect much greater things from this 
establishment than any ithas yet produced ; and 
the articles brought under our notice seem even 
more rich in promise than in performance. 

Specimens of Hostrny AND GLOVES were 
sent to the Exposition from Leicester. Artistic 
design seems to be all but wholly abandoned in 
the production of these articles. e general use 
of boots has rendered the application 0 ornament 
to stockings a mere waste of time and labour; cut 
hose are almost the only articles that find their 
way to market, The specimens in the Exposition 
are of excellent workmanship, and are marked 
with very low prices. It is not generally known 
that the stocking-frame is one of the oldest of our 
mechanical inventions, and the only one that has 
received no improvement for more than a century. 
Indeed we have been assured that stocking-frames 
are now in actual work which were made so long 
ago as the reign of Queen Anne. The stocking- 
makers, like the hand-loom weavers, have lon 
been sinking below the average level of Britis 
operatives in the rate of wages and command of 
comforts ; and the worst consideration is, that we 
do not see any prospect for such a change of de- 
mand as would raise them again to their former 
position. Web-tissues have so little to recom- 
mend them beyond ere elasticity, that we.can 
hardly anticipate their ever becoming desirable 
materials for dress. An eminent manufacturer 
and statistician has endeavoured to raise a demand 
for ornamented stockings, but it is impossible to 
prescribe laws to fashion. The gloves of Leices- 
ter are excellent of their kind, but they seem to 
have few susceptibilities for Decorative Art, and 
their best recommendation will probably be their 

reat comfort and convenience, The specimens 
in the Exposition were contributed by Mr. Joun 
Biaes, of Leicester, and are highly creditable to 
his skill and ingenuity as a manufacturer, 

From Messrs. HAnpMAN and Itirre, of Man- 
chester, there are two cases of brass buttons, 
which call for no particular remark, except that 





~- exhibit skill in workmanship, and the dies are 
well cut, 
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three following cuts are copied from specimens of wood-carving 
ane at the ame of Seen Taytor, WILLIAMS, and JORDAN 
in the Belvedere-road, Lambeth. This beautiful o——> performed 
by machinery working from a model, the form of which is accurately 
repeated, how complicated soever it may be. The bed of the machine 
may be described in principle as a small railway, in which a frame 
mounted on grooved wheels traverses; which frame carries a second 
frame mounted in the same manner, but traversing at right angles 
with that beneath. To.this upper table the work and the object sup- 
plying the model are fixed ; and it will be understood that this dispo- 
sition gives the operator the power of moving the whole about in any 


and every direction in a horizontal plane, since a combination of two 
right-lined motions at right angles to each other will describe a circle, 
and hence every other variety of line is attainable. But, as this is 
effected without any angular motion of the moving parts, it follows that 
any right line drawn on the table will, in every position of it, be 
parallel to itself in every other position ; and, consequently, that every 
point in the moving plane must describe similar figures; and this is 
one of the most valuable properties of the arrangement, as affording 


—- 


the power of producing by one o many fac similee of the 
= This oaldien of fruit, for instance, which by hand- 
unrelaxing attention in its execution, may at 

off, to the number of six copies, by 

the labour of one hand and one machine. The cutting part of the 
machine consists of a st support fixed over the centre of the 
table, wherein is a vertical slide, to which are attached mandrils to 
earry the revolving tools, and one for the tracer, which generally 
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and under the tracer ig 
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Under each of the tools, and fi 
h piece of wood or other material to be carved, 
ed the pattern. The cutting tools are made 
rate of velocity, and the workman has the 
or them by means of a treadle worked 
tracer does not revolve with the cutting tools, but 


fixed to the 





its own work to do in traversing or feeling every part of the model, and 
= Agel ee sm or depression rns ta dhe colun of the cut tools. us 
the pattern and the work being fixed to the same table, which has the power 
of taking any position in a horizontal plane without angular motion—and the 
tracer and cutters being fixed to the same vertical slide, which can be elevated 
and depressed at the will of the operator—it may be understood that, the tracer 
being brought into contact with every part of the model, the result must be a 
copy of the model by the removal of all the superfluous material, producing a 
form in every respect the same as that under the tracer. The carvings from 
which these leaves are copied have every appearance of manual execution: 
they are free, crisp, and natural, and the under-cutting, as also that in the fruit 
composition, is deep and extremely clean. The description we have here given 
is that of the simplest manner of the operation ; there are, however, many modi- 
fications for producing many different kinds of work ; as, for instance, carvi 
the figure and every other object in the round or in alto-relievo, This is effec 

by turning the work and the Lege round simultaneously, so as to present 
different sides of the model and the blocks to the tracer. It is necessary that 
the pattern be composed of some material of sufficient hardness to resist the 
tracer—as, for instance, wax would not be sufficiently hard, and any marks 
made in the model by the tracer will be copied on the work. Thus, for carving 
delicate designs, and compositions of fruit and flowers, the design is first 
executed in wax, from which a matrix is made in plaster, from which a 
model is cast in type metal. The principal establishment of Messrs. TaYLor, 
Witu1aMs, and JorDAN is at the carving works in the Belvedere-road, Lam- 
beth; but there are two others—one at Thames-bank, and the other in Long- 
acre—where we have had an opportunity of inspecting carvings, which are in 
course of execution for the Houses of Parliament. 

The annexed 
cut is copied from 
a small group of 
flowers carved in 
stone — the work 
of Mr.JounMow- 

BRAY. They are 
wrought with con- 
siderable delica- 
cy, and are beau- 
tiful examples 
of the art. he 
carver is, we un- 
derstand, a native 
of Manchester; 
a man in humble 
circumstances, 
who is elevating 
his ition by 
the force of na- 
tural talent. As 
ret, we believe, 

e is but scantily 
employed; it is, however, impossible that so skilful an artisan can continue 
long without ample occupation. He carved the Corinthian capitals on the 
front of the Manchester and Salford Bank, in Mosley-street, as well as the 
ornamental parts of various buildings in the town. He is at present engaged 
on some Ionic and Corinthian capitals for a large commercial building now 
pote ere in Bridge-street, Manchester, from the designs of J. E. Gregan, Esq., 
architect, 

Several specimens of PRINTED FusTIANs are exhibited, but none of sufficient 
merit or demerit to call for extended criticism. The material itself is not well- 
suited to display effectively any printed pattern, and the effect becomes worse as 
the design is the more elaborated. It.is probable that the use of printed 
fustians was suggested by the unmerited success of German velvets, which, 
notwithstanding their positive ugliness, received a temporary popularity 
from the caprice of fashion. We doubt the continuance of the favour hitherto 
shown to such fabrics; indeed, we have reason to know that it already 
shows perceptible symptoms of decline. At the same time we are free to con- 
fess that many practical printers have formed a favourable idea of the capa- 
bilities of fustians for the display of pattern, and believe that they can greatly 
improve the present processes of printi Unquestionably there is room for 
a ee but how far it is attainable is quite another question. 

Mr. Epwarp Wess, of Worcester, cupaled several examples of his horse- 
hair damask for chair covers. The designs are not good; but they show the 
capabilities of the material, and are marvellous examples of skilful work- 
manship. We have already mentioned these productions in giving an aceount 
of the Covent-garden Bazaar, at which specimens of them were displayed. 
We ae here suggest that they do not and cannot reéeive full justice when 
suspended against a wall like ta wee A dozen of chairs, upholstered 
with as many varieties of the horsehai ask, would better show the effects 
of ornamentation on this material, than a thousand pieces displayed in positions 
Og are neither intended nor fitted to oceupy. 

rom the establishment of Mr. HoLtamBy, of Tunbridge Wells, there are 
several specimens of the manufacture known as “‘Tunbridge ware,” which 
exhibit satisfactory attempts to introduce ART into this material, in lieu of 
the old and abortive at ts to picture objects; the adornments here are 
soa views of famous places—with correct perspective, acc in minute 
details, and producing a very able effect. 7 ek: with a view of 
og A pry Sussex ; a —e Tr a view of Eridge Castle, the seat “ 
venny; and a work- inlaid wi proofs o 

marked advance in this eteriah. ave. Ee. AP 

Where were the ribbon manufacturers of Coventry, that they sent nothing? 
We fear the manufacturers there are not progressing so rapidly as they are 
elsewhere. The only examples of ribbon were furnished to the Exposition by 
Messrs. JoHN SATTERFIELD and Co., of Manchester, 

Mr. Samuel Grecory, of Manchester, sent four creditable designs — produc- 
tions of his apprentices, in their second, third, fourth, and fifth years. 
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The greatest display of textile fabrics has been 
made by the Messrs. Tuom pson Brotuers. The 
exertions of Mr. James Thompson, of Primrose, 
near Clitheroe, to improve the printing trade in 
England, have been equally honourable and unre- 
mitting. He has spared neither personal labour 
nor expense to obtain the best designs; he has 
sought out artistic merit, and often raised it from 
obscurity to reward its possessor, and benefit the 
community. In science he has not been less 
energetic than in art; he has cultivated with ex- 
traordinary zeal the chemistry of colour; Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, who now ranks so high in the sei- 
entific world, was for some time the sw 

ent of the chemical t of his works; 
indeed, it was under the guidance of that gentle- 
man we visited the establishment at Primrose, 
some years ago. Placed almost at the extreme 
frontier of the cotton and calico district, the in- 
fluence of Primrose is felt to its very centre. 
Nor must we forget Mr. Thompson’s exertions to 
secure efficient protection for copyright in designs; 
the most able and efficient of the pamphlets which 
appeared on the subject came from his pen; and 
the champions on the other side fled from the 
arena when they found that they had to encounter 
an adversary so “cunning of fence.” It is not 
compatible with our limits to enter into detailed 
criticism of the specimens exhibited. The most 
striking is the display of patterns of lace on a 
dahlia-coloured ground; the dahlia colour is the 
tint in which the French printers most loudly 
assert their superiority; but we saw none in Paris 
superior to the piece which the Messrs. Thompson 
have sent to the Exposition. 

We have already expressed our dislike of the 
horizontal stripe as the foundation of a style, but 
we must confess that some of the designs exhi- 
bited by the Messrs. Thompson go far to con- 
ceal its demerits. They break its formality and 
rigidity by giving suggestive direction to the sub- 
sidiary details of pattern; in the shawl design, 
the perpendicular is more strongly impressed than 
the Poche ; the lace pattern suggests the pen- 
sile folds of delicate material ; some other 
patterns, by variation in breadth, or by the super- 
induction of flounce-effects, and other accidents 
of trimming, go far to correct the inherent evils 
of what we regret to find a fashionable style. 





a material universally The pattern here 
worn. 

As chequered pat- 
terns can hardly be said 
to have any tic me- 
rit beyond those which 7 ia 
arise from beauty and HI! 
harmony of colour, we i 
shall pass them over ~ 
without notice. But, 
before quitting this part 
of the Exposition, we 
must say that Mr. 
Thompson’s estimate of 
the value of Schools of 
Design is not confined 
to the liberal contribu- 
tion of articles for exhi- 
bition, but that he is an 
active member of the 
Council in London, and 
a liberal contributor to 
the funds of the Insti- 
tion in Manchester, 

The number of speci- 
mens of this work con- 
tributed by Messrs. 
Thompson exceed 
seventy; they have 
thus set a good example 
to the printers of Man- 
chester, which ought to 
have been more exten- 
sively imitated. But 
although we complain 
of the paucity of contri- 
butions of articles, of 
which we expected to 
see the most, the de- 
ficiency is still more 
apparent in reference to 
furniture and silks. Of 
silks, indeed, there are 
lamentably few, al- 
though the produce of 
this material in Man- 
chester and its neigh- 
bourhood is very con- 
siderable. A friend with 

whom we conversed 


branches. 


meritorious in its way. 


harmony. 
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Of the gradual enlargement of the pattern, so as 
to form the flounces, we give the above elegant ex- 
ample. When seen in ° wens 0 rn ae 
striking; the shades are skilfully blended, 
the ornamentation—adapted from the ue— 
produces a remarkably — impression. It 
is one of many beautiful examples of the same 
class; excellent in the application of Art to 
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on the subject en- 
deavoured to ac- 
count for the 
fact. ‘* The rea- 
son is this,” he 
observed, “‘ the best 
patterns of the ma- 
nufacturers are en- 
aged to houses in 
mdon and else- 
where, and they 
would deem it a 
breach of good faith 
to exhibit, even for 
the honour and 
credit of their town, 
that which, to a 
certain extent, they 
considered no long- 
er their own, but as 
ee property.” 

t was impossible 
to reject the force 
and truth of this 
observation; and 
yet, as illustrators 
of this Exposition 
of English manu- 
factures, we could not but feel much regret 
that we were precluded the means of show- 
ing to our countrymen more of the beauty 
the talent, and energetic development of 
British industry and skill in this department 
of Industrial Art. 

Few modern improvements aremore wonder- 
ful than the varied applications of caovut- 
cHovc, which we remember in our youthful 
days to have been used only for rubbing our 
eS or giving elasticity to our balls. 

e Macintoshes have revolutionised many 
branches of production, by their extensive use of 
this eee Rs oe | uable for its elasticity, 
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worn as a dress, the design “tells” with the best 
colours of which this pattern is composed are very brilliant, yet in perfect 











engraved is from one of the best designs exhibited ; it 
consists of dependin 


wreaths of leaves and flowers supported by 


The artist has in this, and in other cases of the kind, shown 
that the prevailing taste may be made subsidiary to Nature. 
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The above forms a striking contrast to that which follows — equal 
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The zigzag is formed tastefully and skilfully ; ol, 
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valuable applications is to the manufacture of 
washers or rings for securing the joints in water 
and steam pipes. We have seen some of these 
washers which have been exposed to the action 
of steam, in the valves and bonnets of steam- 
engines for ——. = ~§ yon es are 
still perfectly sound an and which, during 
the whole tine that they were in use, did not 
allow a cle of to escape. Their 
con’ Ks and elas render them particu- 
larly val . These elastic rings have been ap- 
ance to @ great variety of purposes: we have 
ound them very useful for securing note-books | 
letters, bundles of paper, &c.; they have also 
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its contractility, and resistance to the per- 
meation of steam or water. One of its most 


been used as garters es, &c.; and they 
are equally secure and con t. 
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three following cuts are copied from specimens of wood-carving 
Pecans ae of nai Taytor, WILLIAMS, and rosea 
in the Belvedere-road, Lambeth. This beautiful o ration is perform 
by machinery working from a model, the form of which is accurately 
repeated, how complicated soever it may be. The bed of the machine 
may be described in principle as a small railway, in which a frame 
mounted on wheels traverses; which frame carries a second 
frame mounted in the same manner, but traversing at right angles 
with that beneath. To this upper table the work and the object sup- 
plying the model are fixed ; and it will be understood that this dispo- 
sition gives the operator the power of moving the whole about in any 


and every direction in a horizontal plane, since a combination of two 
right-lined motions at right angles to each other will describe a circle, 
and hence every other variety of line is attainable. But, as this is 
effected without any angular motion of the moving parts, it follows that 
any right line drawn on the table will, in every position of it, be 
parallel to itself in every other position; and, consequently, that every 
point in the moving plane must describe similar figures; and this is 
one of the most valuable properties of the arrangement, as affording 


the power of produ by one o many fac similes of the 
patterh. This composition of fruit, for instance, which by hand- 
carving would require unre attention in its execution, may at 

and the same time be worked off, to the number of six copies, by 
the labour of one hand and one machine. The cutting part of the 
machine consists of a st support fixed over the centre of the 
table, wherein is a vertical slide, to which are attached mandrils to 
earry the revolving tools, and one for the tracer, which generally 
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o h — of wood omy material to be eavel, 
¢ pattern. e cutting tools 

to a at a very rate of velocity, and the werbmen has ¢ os 

Se erring & them by means of a treadle worked 

y ‘oot. The tracer does not revolve with the cutting tools, but 


Seetheg table han Under each of the tools, and 


table, is the 
and under the tracer 





has its own work to do in traversing or eeling every part of the model, and 
by its elevation or depression regulating ie action <= vies b — us 
the pattern and the work being fixed to the same table, which has the power 
of taking any position in a horizontal plane without angular motion—and the 
tracer and cutters being fixed to the same vertical slide, which can be elevated 
and depressed at the will of the operator—it may be understood that, the tracer 
being brought into contact with every part of the model, the result must be a 
copy of the model by the removal of all the superfluous material, producing a 
form in every respect the same as that under the tracer. The carvings from 
whieh these leaves are copied have every appearance of manual execution: 
they are free, crisp, and natural, and the under-cutting, as also that in the fruit 
composition, is deep and extremely clean. — The description we have here given 
is that of the simplest manner of the operation ; there are, however, many modi- 
i oducing many different kinds of work ; as, for instance, i 

fications for rr 4 y aun ‘ : wag effected 
the figure and every other object in the round or in alto-relievo, This is effec 

by turning the work and the pegs round simultaneously, so as to present 
different sides of the model and the blocks to the tracer. It is necessary that 
the pattern be composed of some material of sufficient hardness to resist the 
tracer—as, for instance, wax would not be sufficiently hard, and any marks 
made in the model by the tracer will be copied on the work. Thus, for carving 
delicate designs, and compositions of fruit and flowers, the design is first 
executed in wax, from which a matrix is made in plaster, from which a 
model is cast in type metal. The principal establishment of Messrs. Taytor, 
WIAs, and JorDAN is at the carving works in the Belvedere-road, Lam- 
beth; but there are two others—one at ames-bank, and the other in Long- 
acre—where we have had an opportunity of inspecting carvings, which are in 
course of execution for the Houses of Parliament. 

The annexed 
cut is copied from 
a small group of 
flowers carved in 
stone — the work 
of Mr.JounMow- 

BRAY, They are 
wrought with con- 
siderable delica- 
cy, and are beau- 
tiful examples 
of the art. he 
carver is, we un- 
derstand, a native 
of Manchester ; 
a man in humble 
circumstances, 
who is elevating 
his ition by 
the force of na- 
tural talent. As 
yet, we believe, 

e is but scantily 
employed; it is, however, impossible that so skilful an artisan can continue 
long without ample occupation. He carved the Corinthian capitals on the 
front of the Manchester and Salford Bank, in Mosley-street, as well as the 
ornamental parts of various buildings in the town. He is at present engaged 
on some Ionic and Corinthian capitals for a large commercial building now 
one in Bridge-street, Manchester, from the designs of J. E. Gregan, Esq., 
architect. 

Several specimens of PRINTED FusTIANS are exhibited, but none of sufficient 
merit or demerit to call for extended criticism. The material itself is not well- 
suited to display effectively any printed pattern, and the effect becomes worse as 
the design is the more elaborated. ft is probable that the use of printed 
fustians was suggested by the unmerited success of German velvets, which, 
notwithstanding their positive ugliness, received a temporary ularity 
from the caprice of fashion. We doubt the continuance of the favour hitherto 
shown to such fabrics; indeed, we have reason to know that it already 
shows perceptible symptoms of decline. At the same time we are free to con- 
fess that many practical printers have formed a favourable idea of the capa- 
bilities of fustians for the display of pattern, and believe that they can greatly 
improve the present processes of printi Unquestionably there is room for 
improvement, but how far it is attainable is quite another question. 

Mr. Epwarp Wess, of Worcester, cupalied several examples of his horse- 
hair damask for chair covers. The designs are not good; but they show the 
capabilities of the material, and are marvellous examples of skilful work- 
manship. We have already mentioned these productions in giving an account 
of the Covent-garden Bazaar, at which specimens of them were displayed. 
We may here suggest that they do not and cannot receive full justice when 
> ay ed against a wall like ta ant A dozen of chairs, upholstered 
with as many varieties of the horsehai ask, would better show the effects 
of ornamentation on this material, than a thousand pieces displayed in positions 
og are neither intended nor fitted to oceupy. 

rom the establishment of Mr. HoLtamBy, of Tunbridge Wells, there are 
several specimens of the manufacture known as ‘Tunbridge ware,” which 
exhibit satisfactory attempts to introduce ART into this material, in lieu of 
the old and abortive attempts to picture objects; the adornments here are 
really good views of famous places—with correct perspective, in minute 
details, producing a very able effect. 2 eet: with a view of 
Trant Church, Sussex ; a writing-desk, with a view of Eridge Castle, the seat of 
the Earl of Abergavenny; and a work-box inlaid with flowers, are proofs of 
marked advance in this material. 

Where were the ribbon manufacturers of Coventry, that they sent nothing? 
We fear the manufacturers there are not progressing so rapidly as they are 
elsewhere. The only examples of ribbon were furnished to the Exposition by 
Messrs. Joun SATTERFIELD and Co., of Manchester. 

i Mr. Samuel Grecory, of Manchester, sent four creditable designs — produc- 
ons of his apprentices, in their second, third, fourth, and fifth years. 
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The greatest display of textile fabrics has been 
made by the Messrs. Tompson Brotuers. The 
exertions of Mr. James Thompson, of Primrose, 
near Clitheroe, to improve the printing trade in 
England, have been equally honourable and unre- 
mitting. He has spared neither personal labour 
nor expense to obtain the best designs; he has 
sought out artistic merit, and often raised it from 
obscurity to reward its possessor, and benefit the 
community. In science he has not been less 
energetic than in art; he has cultivated with ex- 
traordinary zeal the chemistry of colour; Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, who now ranks so high in the sei- 
entific world, was for some time the superintend- 
ent of the chemical t of his works; 
indeed, it was under the guidance of that gentle- 
man we visited the establishment at Primrose, 
some years ago. Placed almost at the extreme 
frontier of the cotton and calico district, the in- 
fluence of Primrose is felt to its very centre. 
Nor must we forget Mr. Thompson’s exertions to 
secure efficient protection for copyright in designs; 
the most able and efficient of the pamphlets which 
appeared on the subject came from his pen; and 
the champions on the other side fled from the 
arena when they found that they had to encounter 
an adversary so “cunning of fence.” It is not 
compatible with our limits to enter into detailed 
criticism of the specimens exhibited. The most 
striking is the display of patterns of lace on a 
dahlia-coloured ground ; the dahlia colour is the 
tint in which the French printers most loudly 
assert their superiority; but we saw none in Paris 
superior to the piece which the Messrs. Thompson 
have sent to the Exposition. 

We have already expressed our dislike of the 
horizontal stripe as the foundation of a style, but 
we must confess that some of the designs exhi- 
bited by the Messrs. Thompson go far to con- 
ceal its demerits. They break its formality and 
rigidity by giving suggestive direction to the sub- 
sidiary details of pattern; in the shawl design, 
the perpendiealar is more strongly impressed than 
the focisoetals the lace pattern suggests the pen- 
sile folds of delicate material ; some other 
patterns, by variation in breadth, or by the super- 
induction of flounce-effects, and other accidents 
of trimming, go far to correct the inherent evils 
of what we regret to find a fashionable style. 
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Ss chequer t- 
terns can hard be raid 
to have any artistic me- 
rit beyond those which 
arise from beauty and 
harmony of colour, we 
shall pass them over 
without notice. But, 
before quitting this part 
of the Exposition, we 
must say that Mr. Def 
Thompson’s estimate of il 
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the value of Schools of lk 
Design is not confined L 
to the liberal contribu- 
tion of articles for exhi- 
bition, but that he is an 
active member of the 
Council in London, and 
a liberal contributor to 
the funds of the Insti- 
tion in Manchester, 
The number of speci- 
mens of this work con- 
tributed by Messrs. 
Thompson exceed 
seventy; they have 
thus set a good example 
to the printers of Man- 
chester, which ought to 
have been more exten- 
sively imitated. But 
although we complain 
of the paucity of contri- 
butions of articles, of 
which we expected to 
see the most, the de- 
ficiency is still more 
apparent in reference to 
furniture and silks. Of 
silks, indeed, there are 
lamentably few, al- 
though the produce of 
this material in Man- 
chester and its neigh- 
bourhood is very con- 
siderable. A friend with 
whom we conversed 


harmony. 
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Of the gradual enlargement of the pattern, so as 
to form the flounces, we give the above elegant ex- 
ample. When seen in the sone ee ie von 
striking; the shades are Filta! blended, an 
the ornamentation—adapted from the arabesque— 
produces a remarkably + pies impression. It 
is one of many beautiful examples of the same 
class; excellent in the application of Art to 





on the subject en- 
deavoured to ac- 
count for the 
fact. ‘The rea- 
son is this,” he 
observed, ‘‘ the best 
patterns of the ma- 
nufacturers are en- 
aged to houses in 
mdon and else- 
where, and they 
would deem it a 
breach of good faith 
to exhibit, even for 
the honour and 
credit of their town, 
that which, to a 
certain extent, they 
considered no long- 
er their own, but as 
a property.” 

t was impossible 
to reject the force 
and truth of this 
observation; and 
yet, as illustrators 
of this Exposition 
of English manu- 
factures, we could not but feel much regret 
that we were precluded the means of show- 
ing to our countrymen more of the beauty, 
the talent, and energetic development of 
British industry and skill in this department 
of Industrial Art. 

Few modern improvements aremore wonder- 
ful than the varied applications of caovutT- 
cHovc, which we remember in our youthful 
days to have been used only for rubbing our 
 —eaygge ne or giving elasticity to our balls. 

e Macintoshes have revolutionised many 
branches of production, by their extensive use of 
this ert A ee uable for its elasticity, 
its contractility, and its resistance to the per- 
meation of steam or water. One of its most 
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that the prevailing taste may be made subsidiary to Nature. 
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pattern here engraved is from one of the best designs exhibited ; it 


wreaths of leaves and flowers supported b 
as in this, and in other cases of the kind, shown 
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The above forms a striking contrast to that which rN pe | 
meritorious in its way. The zigzag is formed tastefully and skilfully ; and, 
worn as a dress, the design “ tells’”’ with the best 
colours of which this pattern is composed are very brilliant, yet in perfect 


ssible effect. The 





valuable applications is to the manufacture of 
washers or rings for securing the joints in water 
and steam Vie see We have seen some of these 
washers which have been exposed to the action 
of steam, in the valves and bonnets of steam- 
es for more than six months, which are 

still perfectly sound and good, and which, during 
the whole time that they were in use, did not 
allow a cle of veges to escape. Their 
con: and elasticity render them particu- 
larly val . These elastic rings have been ap- 
lied to a great variety of purposes: we have 

found them very useful for securing note-books | 
letters, bundles of paper, &c.; they have also 





been used as garters, bandages, &c.; and they 
are equally secure and conv t. 
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The two examples which follow are selected 
from several exceedingly beautiful examples 0: 
furniture, ‘‘ manufactured, registered, and en- 


gaged by Messrs. M‘Crea and Bonn, of Halifax.” | 


One of them is a wove pattern; the other (en- 
graved underneath) is printed—printed by Messrs. 
Jonun Lowe and Co., of Manchester. 


It is needless to say there have been few com- 
binations in textile fabrics more successful 
than those of silk and wool in all their varied 
forms and proportions; the wool gives more 
graceful folds than the wiry nature of silk allows, 
while the silk displays a gloss which no art can 

ive permanently to the fleece. In curtain-hang- 
ings this combination is more pleasing than the 
old damasks, and, independent of greater cheap- 
ness, appears to be more susceptible of varied 
ornament. Even the damasks in the Palace of 
Versailles, usually quoted as the finest ever pro- 
duced, notwithstanding their richness, produce 
an impression of heaviness, stiffness, and for- 
mality, while nothing can be more easy and grace- 
ful than the festoons and folds of the Laeniees in 
the Exposition. The beauty and artistic skill of 
the designs are too obvious to require any illus- 
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| facility and cheapness. 


| trative comment ; and the powers of the jacquard 


in the faithful reproduction of design is too gene- | 


rally known to need mention. But the applica- 
tion of printing to this peculiar material involves 
many practical and mechanical difficulties which 
could only be overcome by great skill and science. 
The result is highly creditable to the establish- 
ment of Messrs. John Lowe and Co., and we hope 


| that this great addition to our means of domestic 


decoration will be rewarded by extensive popu- 
larity. Into the relative merits of interwoven and 


| unprinted patterns we need not enter ; the former 


must ever possess the de- 
cided superiority in com- 
pleteness and perfection of 
execution, and the latter in 
But 
| we think it right to remark, 
that, though both may re- 
ceive decorations of the same 
| style, they are not equally 
| susceptible of the same pat- 
| tern. The difference of adap- 
tation required is sufficiently 
| obvious in the specimens we 
have given. Skilful adapta- 
| tion of generalities to the spe- 
cial requisites of material 
may, perhaps, be regarded as 
| the lowest and most mecha- 
| nical branch of the art of 
designing; but we wish to 
impress on the minds of 
young artists that neglect of 
this branch must be fatal to 
their success. There is no 
use in producing a beautiful 
design, if it be found wholly 
inapplicable in practice. We 
must not regard textile fa- 
brics as a unity that may 
be classed together under 
one department; their diver- 
sities are greater than those 
between bronze and porce- 
lain—between carved wood 
and castiron. Artists must 
study the nature of the means 
and appliances by which 
their idealisms are to be rea- 
lized. It is the province of 
Science to seek command 
over matter; it is the duty 
of Art to work with matter 
as it finds it. In the print- 
ing of hangings, care should 
be taken to find out how far 
chemistry can carry the ab- 
sorption and display of print- 
ed colour on a close and 
dense texture, 
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This has obviously been very cle- 


verly and closely examined by those who produced 


From the extensive and excellent establishment 
of Mr. Doveston, of King-street, Manchester: 
there are a large variety of articles—consisting 
chiefly of drawing-room furniture. It would be 
impossible to find examples of better workman. 
ship; and many of them exhibit the best possible 
taste. <A téte-d-téte cushioned chair, partially 
divided for the introduction of a work-box, is a 
graceful novelty. We engrave first a picture-frame 
of carved wood—carved by one of the artisans in 
this establishment ; the flowers are well grouped, 
and the execution is a work of considerable skill. 
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A table of walnut wood, the top of which is of 
marquetry, seemed a desirable object to engrave. 


the patterns under considera- 
tion, and we consider it not the 
- least of their merits. 
We noticed but one 
specimen of Stained 
Glass, the contribu- 
\ tion of Mr. Forrest, 
\\\) of Liverpool. It otters 
Y, nothing remarkable 
S either in design or 
execution. It is to be 
regretted that those 
engaged in this re- 
vived art do not take 
more frequent oppor- 
tunities of displaying 
their productions. We 
believe that the Eng- 
lish glass-stainers are 
fully equal to their 
brethren on the Con- 
tinent ; but they either — 
» want or neglect the = 
opportunities of exhi- 
bein their works. There were 
few objects in the Parisian Ex- 
hibition to which the French 
ponte with more pride than 
eir rem specimens of 
stained gh 3 oe we have 
just as in Eng- 
land, and shguld have bom 
glad if they had found a place 


oo f The form is good, and it stands upon peculiarly 
Ky elegant supporters. 
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in the Exposition at Manchester. The adoption of 
stained 7 in our churches is becoming general.’ 

Mr. J. H. Cocksvrn contributes a plain crape 
shawl, manufactured in Manchester, of exceed- 
ingly delicate and beautiful workmanship. 

_C. J. Jurorrs, Esq., sent two rare and beau- 
tiful specimens of needlework, the roductions of 
— ladies—brought by him Eom Constan- 

nople, 
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The extensive carving works of Messrs. Pratt, 
of Bond-street, which have been now some time 
in operation in Pimlico, have produced man 
beautiful examples of carving, not only in wood, 


but also in stone, to which latter material they 


of manual \ 
carving, churches and 
of all 


By means of their process of 
sacred and public edifices 
ll kinds are supplied with carved fittings and 
furniture, within a time and at a cost inacomparably 
less than those of the ordinary manual execution of 

such works—if we can suppose that these 

structures could ever be furnished with 
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apply their principle with the most perfect success 
and Seautiful effect. We have inspected, by per- 
mission, on their premises, numerous articles of 
church furniture 
and fittings of 
large dimensions, 
executed in oak 
with all the nicety 
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such fittings, but for such efforts of . 
nuity iberally supported by capital. e 
best ancient carvings we regard as curi- 
osities of Art—executed by the intense 
—- of, perhaps, one man; and years 
of enduring travail were necessary for the 
execution of pieces of ornamental carving, 
such as are executed, by the means we 
are about to describe, in one week, and by 


j one hand. The specimens of Elizabethan 


furniture which we have seen in rosewood, 
oak, and other valuable woods, are of sin- 
gular beauty; and the altar and pulpit rails, 
sedilia, altar chairs, stalls, and other similar 
productions, all in oak, that we have seen 
cannot be otherwise than highly ornamental 
to whatever place of worship they may be 
intended for introduction. We engrave 
two bench-ends for 
churches, In this pro- 
cess of working, the 
wood to be carved is 
placed upon a table, 
which is moveable, in a 
horizontal plane. The 
pattern is a large cast- 
iron plate, pierced with 
the ign to be re- 
peated in the wood, and 
through these piercings 
in the model the desi 
is worked out. The 
cutting-tool works, by 
revolution, through the 
pattern on the wood at 
a very high rate of ve- 
locity, and is moveable, 
as well as the pattern and the 
wood, at the discretion of the 
operator. The tool is fixed 
perpendicularly at the extre- 
mity of an arm, which has also 
a horizontal movement, and 
can be raised or depressed by 
the foot of the operator. Thus, 
the tool is confined 
to the pattern by the 
iron; and the depth 
of the cutting is dis- 
cretional, that is to 
say, can be regulated 
by the workman ac- 
cording to the pat- 
tern. As in all cases 
of machine - carving, 
there -may be some- 
thing to do in finish- 
ing, after the cutting- 
tool has done its 
work. At the esta- 
blishment of Messrs. 
Pratt many of these 
machines are in con- 
stant operation, all 
worked by a steam- 


be inferr m our 
observations, are of 
a very. large and solid 
character, such as 
could not be exe- 
cuted by hand. The 
stone- carvings are 
not less remarkable 
than those of which 
we have spoken—we 
ly instance the 


| the carvings, as may 
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one of which, contributed to the 
m, we here engrave; 


manner described. 
nished by Mr. R. W. Brr1ines. But the 
method of hollowing the stone for the 
reception of the water is not less ay 
ught under the tool, 


it works round in a given circle to the 

depth, when the solid centre of the stone is re- 
moved, leaving the basin of the font complete after 
smoothing the surface a little. Chimney-pieces 
are also carved and finished in a very beauti- 
ful style: a design is cut in the stone, which is 
then filled with scagliola or coloured cement 
thus presenting an appearance rich and beautiful 
beyond conception. ose we have seen are in 
Caen stone, but marble is also carved by the 
machine—with only this difference, that in work- 
ing it water is used to keep the tool cool; whereas, 
in cutting a softer stone, is not necessary. One 
striking example of the power and capabilities of 
the machine is the execution of a Gothic window- 
frame, after the design of a window in Carlisle 
Cathedral, the florid stone mullions of which are 
a foot in thickness. We cannot regard this pro- 
duction otherwise than as a triumph of stone- 
carving; and, if we remember that such works 
are executed after so short a period of existence 
as these works have enjoyed, it would be difficult 
to assign a limit to the extent of their future pro- 
ductions. We have recorded other proofs of ad- 
vancement in the application of machinery to Art. 
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ve the greatest 
interest and value to the Exposition is Mr. SmitH, 
of epergne 
ved above ; 


device. The e centre- 


stands -eight 
high—the extent of the branches is twenty 
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seven inches, and the weight between seven and 
eight hundred ounces. It is intended for presenta- 
tion, and designed throughout as allusive to the 
Ionian Islands. It is, therefore, Greek in style, 
and has the acanthus running throughout the 





composition. It has six branches, sockets for as 
many candles, and in the centre a glass bow! for 
flowers. The subject of the bas-relief on the front 
of the wey is ‘ Ulysses Landing in Ithaca,’ and 
the children at the base are busied in picking the 
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fruits indigenous to the Ionian Islands ; and the | items which we found equalled in value and 


hree larger : 
and Mercy. he design and character of this 


valuable piece of presentation plate can be given 
by engraving, 


tire combination in silver. In 
the same group appear two des- 
sert stands of a set of four, repre- 
senting Spring, Summer, Au- 
tumn, and Winter. Those which 
we engraved are Spring and 
Autumn. The former is a moving 
figure, having strewn around it 
the flowers of the early year, and 
holding up a branch on which 
rests a glass to contain fruit. 
Autumn is also a tripping figure, 
bearing in like manner the branch 
upon which the glass rests, and 
holding a sickle and a handful of 
wheat-ears, and treading on a 


ures above are Wisdom, Justice, | of design by numerous others in the extensive 


| 


but we cannot, by this means, com- | 
vey the beautiful effect of the en- | 


| racter, services of which amounting in value to 


| with the most perfect accuracy from the } 


sheaf of corn. Winter is repre- | 


sented by an old man shivering 


with cold, and warming his hands | 
at a scant fire; the support for | 
the glass in this design rises as a | 
tree from behind this figure. This | 
is a well conceived idea worked | 
out with infinite taste; the com- | 
position is instantly read, and | 


none other more appropriate 
could be found—it is character- 


| moval the most perfect impression remained. 


ized by that graceful yet forcible | 
simplicity which most deeply | 


impresses the remembrance in 
works of Art. 
design after a relic of the same 
kind in bronze, which was disco- 
vered in making the cuttings for 


| of the quoted periods of the 
The saltcellar is a | 
| of this or that time; but the bulk of the 


one of the great metropolitan | 
lines of railway; the bowl is sup- | 


ported by four boys borne by 
dolphins. 
the shape of the convo 


The Stiapern. in | 
vulus, is | 


according to a suggestion of her | 


Grace the Duchess of Bedford, 
for whom it has been executed in 


| graceful utilities of the ancients. 


silver ; it is intended to form a pair with another | 


which has been designed as a Scotch thistle: 
these two cups are chaste and elegant beyond de- 
scription. Another object of striking beauty is a 
glass claret-jug, mounted in silver, representing 
vine leaves 
and bunches 
of grapes, 
ver udici- 
ously dispos- 
ed sound Gea 
glass, which 
is round, 
and thus ac- 
companies 
the foliage of 
dead silver 
with an effect 
delightfully 
cooland high- 
ly appropri- 
ate fora cla- 
ret-jug. The 
broad lips of 
the glass are 
rimmed with 
plain silver, 
and the han- 
dle is of frost- 
ed silver, 
From such a 
collection of 
rich and ele- 
gant designs 
as the pre- 
mises of Mr. 
Smith pre- 
sent, the 

= question of 
selecting ex- 
amples is one 
of some em- 
barrassment. 
The objects 
represented 
in the engrav- 
ings are but 


| electro-gilding, and showed that, while equal in 
| efficiency to the old methods, it had effected a 


| the operatives, by preventing their being — 
| to the noxious vapours which were unavoidable in 





te 


saloon in which we were favoured with an 
ortunity of inspecting them. The centre-pj 
or instance, which we have described aboye 
is one of a numerous range of similar works all 
surrounded by plate of the most massive cha. 


two thousand pounds, reduce these to an incon. 
siderable fraction, as it were, of the profuse wealth 
which prevails there. We may offer one remark- 
able instance of the attention paid to nicety of 
imitation in these works, as far as the material is 
capable of representation—and approaching the 
reality much more than anything attempted at 
any preceding period. We were struck by an 
example of a service of dessert plates of a y 

simple vine-leaf pattern, but apparently mode 


and 
engraved accordingly with a perfect know 
of its construction. Such a representation of 
nature has never before been effected in silver, 
Familiar as we are with the application of the 
process, the fact did not strike us at the mo- 
ment, that they had been electrotyped—but so it 
was; three or four vine leaves having been 
arranged and placed in the trough, this was the 
beautiful result which, in feeling and precision, 
=a all the modelling of the greatest men 
and of the best times of Art. On these leaves 
the silver had been deposited, and on their re- 


These works present an admirable specimen of 
the perfection at which productions of this kind 
are arrived. Designs in the precious metals 
naissance and 
Louis Quatorze are generally valued as being 


works of such epochs must be the productions 
of nameless imitators, and are of little intrin- 
sic value as to design in comparison with the 
known works of the great minds of those periods, 
We cannot speak thus generally of these works, 
which are one and all wrought after designs well 
studied, and deeply imbued with such a feeling for 
the beautiful as is found to characterize the most 


In a former number of this Journal, we described 
ELKINGTON’s process of electro-plating and 


great sanitary improvement in the condition of 


the former system of plating. The facilities of 
production thus afforded have led to much pleas- 
ing development of artistic design ; several of the 
articles displayed exhibit a great advance in the 
structure of forms, and a still greater in their 
harmonious combination. There would be little 
room for mT grapes if the limits between which 
forms could be recognised as —— had 
been rigidly defined ; but in truth, the few laws 
which mathematical forms impose are rather 
ee to taste than fetters on the exercise of its 
iscretion ; just as the natural forms of shells and 
flowers are rather suggestive than imperative to 
the artist. Elkington’s process has given an im- 
ulse to invention in metallic designing which we 
lieve will be very extensively felt. The articles 
exhibited at the Exposition are good in them- 
selves, but they are still more valuable as evi 
dences of progress, and as, to some extent, a e 
of promise for further advancement. To 
branch of production, Expositions like the present 
are of the highest value, not only because they 
give publicity to the articles, but also because 
they invite that estimate of opinion to which all 
industrial and artistic production must look for its 
final remuneration. 
We had prepared a few 


vings, selected 
from the many objects exhibited by this house; 
but as our February number will contain a com- 


plete history of the process, connected with out 
visit” to their establishment,—and as our space 
is nearly exhausted,—we think it best to reserve 
our illustrations to accompany the remarks we 
shall then submit to our readers. 

Messrs. DEARMAN and KirKmay, of Salford, 
contribute several examples of dyed velvets, which 
exhibit great perfection in their art. _ : 

ir. BRIERLY, of Birmingham, supplies some im 
genious articles, designed to facilitate the preserva- 
tion of loose sheets of music, in folios, and 8 
adaptations of leather as letter-cases. 
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The specimens of ornament contributed by Mr. 
GEORGE JACKSON are in various styles, and com- 
posed of different materials—the principal of 
which are composition, papier-maché, and carton- 
pierre. It is not many years since “‘ composition” 
was almost the only material employed to imitate 
carving, and in its early application little other 
use was made of it than the ee of doors, 
shutters, chimney-pieces, &c. The style of archi- 
tecture in vogue, at the time this invention was 
first introduced, was peculiarly suited to the mode 
of production best calculated for this material ; and 
many houses in the metropolis, particularly those 


erected by the Messrs. Adam, the architects of 
the Adelphi, are profusely decorated with com- 
position ornaments. Improved taste soon re- 
quired that the material, or some other, should be 
rendered capable of more extensive development, 
and that works in high relief should be produced ; 
to this may be traced the origin of many of those 
attempts that are constantly made to bring into 
use other materials, and several compositions 


The specimen we give of a pier-table in the Re- 
naissance style is com of carton-pierre and 
composition ; the small table, group of boys, on 
which various articles are shown ; and the pendants 
and flowerg are composed 
of papier-maché and carton- 
pierre ; and some of them, where 
parts of the required a 
greater de’ of finish than 
could be given by either of these, 
have been mounted with com- 
position, This application of 
various materials and modes 
produces effective and excellent 
results. A power of execution 
is attained greater than could 
possibly be achieved by the use 
of any of these materials singly 
for the same purpose. Some of 








the designs by this gentleman 
are highly creditable to his taste 
and judgment, particularly a 
pendant for a chandelier, to 
cover a ventilator in a large 
room, in which are happily com- 
bined the pendent style of the 
Gothic and the classic feeling of 
the Greek. This is a novelty 
in design. In the staircase, 
strength being an essential fea- 
ture, the body of the curves has 
been produced in hard wood, 
and the foliage and other in- 
flected parts coated on in com- 
position. By this means a very 
elegant effect is produced, and 


disfigure our law of copyright: ‘‘ the policy of 
oe as a branch of nese industry” has ‘till 
too many advocates ; men have yet to learn that 
it is equally dishonourable and dishonest “ to 








a large amount of expense saved. 
We should like to see our archi- 
tects introduce this species of 











design more frequently into their 
buildings, as much greater ele- 
gance may be gained than by 
adhering too rigidly to the mo- 
notonous repetition of castings, 
to which they now resort. 

Mr. GeorGe Deans, of Greenhays, contributes 
several fine and beautifully executed examples of 
Electrotype; among the most attractive are a 
series of copies from the cartoons. 

Mr. HEeNsHALL, of Salford, sent a percussion 
gun of remarkably beautiful workmanship. 

Mr. J. B. Scott, of Manchester, contributes a 
piece of furniture, some pieces of print, and one 
of mousseline de laine. We should have en- 
graved one of the examples, but that the speci- 
mens arrived too late for our p . We again 
—towards the close of our report, and even at the 
risk of tiresome repetition—express our regret 
that our means of placing the manufactures of 
Manchester before our readers have been so limited. 
We have much reason to grieve over the rage for no- 
velty which seems to have taken possession of the 
entire field of production in the printing of textile 
fabrics. In order that a pattern shoul be appre- 
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have been devised possessing different degrees of 
value according to the purposes to which they are 
to be applied. In the examples before us judi- 
cious use has been made of the whole of thoes 
various materials according to their relative value. 


ciated, it must have been previously unknown. 
Thus, to some extent, ignorance has Seon made a 
condition of excellence, and opinion rejected as 


an element of judgment. This is, perhaps, to be 





mainly attributed to the imperfections which still 





reap where they have not sowed, and to gather 
where they have strawed not.” It is disgraceful 
to have a dread of being imitated—that is, in 
plain English, of being robbed—pervading an 
entire branch of industry ; and it is high time that 
the upright and independent should combine to 
put it down, by courting publicity, and punishing 
piracy whenever it is attempted. Manchester has, 
on many great occasions, claimed the guidance of 
public opinion in questions of public morals and 
social economy; it must not, in this plain ques- 
tion of private property and public morality, ex. 
hibit symptoms of doubt, hesitation, or equivoca- 
tion about principle. Freebooting is a very dif- 
ferent thing from free-trading; the buccaniers 
and pirates of Elizabeth’s reign confounded both 
under the same name; but the world has since 
made rapid advances, and the distinction ought to 
be sufficiently intelligible in the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 

Mr. Dismore, silversmith, of Liverpool, has 
sent an adaptation of the Portland Vase to a tea- 
urn—a monstrous mistake ; a cream ewer, of far 
better character, copied from the antique; and 
two silver plates for the offertory. One of these 
we should have engraved, but that it came to 
hand too late to be available. The centre exhi- 
bits a bas-relief of ‘ The Widow offering her Mite 
in the Temple ;’ and the edges contain texts ap- 
plicable to the purpose. 

Mark Purtips, Esq., M.P., sent two marble 
mosaic slabs, from Herculaneum; and Mr. Hertz, 
three plates in copper, from originals in the Louvre. 

A curious and singularly interesting article was 
sent by Mr. F. A. Reynoips, of Manchester— 
* Moorish soulkam, or walking over-coat of the 
higher classes, wove without a seam in the skirt, 
manufactured at Fez, in Morocco, in the year 
1842, of native wool.” 

Mr. Tuomas WHEATLY sent @ 


of a carving—an elaborate sideboard of rich 
m 


Mesers: Woop and WestHeEaD, of Manchester 
have _ some ws - pees sor and 

of very beauti esign, and peculiarly ele- 
gant work shady toe the Mapeition, set 
man e lor the Ex on, an 
reflect high uaben the taste sad liberality of 
the house from which they emanate. 
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Some exceedingly beautiful examples of fabric 
manufactured of wool are contributed by Mr. 
Apet Scnortetp, of Delph, Manchester. A 
shawl is universally pronounced to be the finest 
double-twilled fabric—made entirely of wool— 
that has ever been produced in this country; the 
delicacy of the fabric and the completeness of 
the twist obtain marked attention, as the very 
perfection of the class. The “vesting” is a near 
approach to the smoothness and refinement of 
satin—and is admirably calculated for children’s 
garments, ladies’ cloaks, &c. It is capable of re- 
ceiving any colour applicable to wool. We have 
had no opportunity of ascertaining how far the 


i j Art; the spe- | rug de 
manufacturer has derived aid from Ar © spe- | or DEsion ) have been incessant, in spite of the cold- 


cimens contained in the Exposition are “ plain” ; 
but we understand he is preparing several ‘ pat- 
terns "some of which will be deposited in the 
Exposition before it closes. Of the quality of the 
material, however, it is impossible to speak too 
highly; we have seen nothing at all comparable 
to it for softness and delicacy ; it falls in graceful 
folds; and is at once light to wear, and an effectual 
preservative against cold. 

A collection of pipes and cigar-holders were 
contributed by Messrs. Sovurnorn and Son, of 
Brozely ; they exhibit some attempt at improved 
forms, but are remarkable chiefly for the delicacy 
of the manufacture from the ordinary pipeclay. 

Messrs. Winriaip, of the Cambridge-street 
Works, Birmingham, furnished a glass case con- 
taining specimens of the curtain-bearers and 
pole-ends, designed by Mr. W. C. Arrxen, of his 
which we have given engravings in our number 
for January. 

Mr. THomas Craw, of Manchester, sent a table 
of inlaid fancy wood—in 4500 pieces !—the work of 
his brother, Mr. Peter Craw, in his employment 
as a workman. It is a remarkable example of 
labour—we question, however, if it be labour well 
employed. 

he Government School of Design, in London, 
have forwarded a few contributions; but a larger 
number should have proceeded from this source. 
These contributions consist of—A long drawing, 
framed and glazed, being an original cartoon, by 
Giovanni da Udine, for part of the decorations in 
the Loggia of the Vatican. Coloured drawing, 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel—the drawing was exe- 
euted in Rome. Twocoloured drawings from the 
Church at Assisi; ne of Cimabue’s Lover’s Grotto ; 
and a few other objects. 
; copy of the celebrated statue of ‘ Eve 
at the Fountain,’ which most visitors of Bristol 
have admired in the saloon of the Philosophical 
Institution, is one of the most flagrant examples 
of OT decoration which we have ever met 
with in t 
modeller has not only departed from his archetype 
in giving Eve a hand so disproportionately large 
that it would seem as if he wished to represent the 
mother of mankind as a first-rate ilist, but has 
also presented her with a dress of Honiton lace ! 
We have spoken on other occasions with just 
raise of the beautiful effects-produced by lace 

7 in bisque porcelain, but any ornament 
to be effective must be appropriate. To dress 
Eve in lace is too gross a violation of the historic 
proprieties to be endured for a moment. It is 
worse than the blunder of the Italian painter who 
introduced a gammon of bacon into his picture of 
* The Marriage Feast at Cana, in Galilee ;’ it even 
surpasses the Gascon artist, who, in his repre- 
sentation of the army of Pharaoh pursuing the 
Israelites, surrounded the Egyptian King with a 
troop of Swiss guards, some and accoutred in the 
equipments of the age of Louis XIV., neither 


pistols nor carbines being omitted. We have had 
too much of those 


“ Fantastic forms, which, like a sick man’s dream 
Vary all shapes and mingle all extremes.” " 


Historical proprieties are so obvious that their 
violation cannot be redeemed by any excellence 
of execution; in the instance to which we refer 
the execution is very nearly as bad as the desi ; 
the modeller never recovered the effect of his first 
glaring deviation from the type of his original. 
Too recently to enable us to procure engravings 
of the objects, a few contributions were sent from 
the famous porcelain manufactory of Mr. Her- 
BERT MINTON, of Stoke-upon-Trent; and a few 
from the factory of Messrs. Woop and Broom- 
FIELD, of Hanley; Mr. Minton forwarded some 
encaustic tiles of very considerable merit. 








In devo an extra number to an account of the 
aa Exposition, we have ventured on 
one of those experiments more creditable than profit- 
able to proprietors of journals, by placing ourselves 
a little in advance of public opinion. Although 
ition has been more varied, 


E 
the Manchester x more successful than many of 


more extensive, an 


i j icipated, it can hardly be considered 
its projectors anticipated, i ene " —_ 
, and even invidious, 


worthy of the great metro 
dustry. It would be painf 
to dwell on deficiencies. ‘1 
The gentlemen who undertook the getting up of 
this Exposition have exhibited indefatigable per- 
severance and unwearied zeal; the labours of 
Mr. G. Jackson (the hon. secretary of the ScHooL 


ness he had to encounter from some, the neglect 
from others, and the want of a due appreciation 
of the importance of an Exposition from all. He 
will, hereafter, and perhaps ere long, find that his 
exertions on this occasion have con erred immense 
benefit upon the Industrial Arts of his country ;— 
when his true patrotism will be appreciated and its 
value fully understood, not only in Manchester, but 
in every part of the British dominions. It is 
highly creditable to him and his fellow-labourers 
that they maintained their resolution to make a 
first attempt; the ice is broken; the feasibility of 
future success is proved. It is only justice to state 
that thanks are due, also, to the subordinate parties 
employed in getting up the Exposition —all of 
whom have laboured with great energy and in- 
dustry. In particular, we ought to refer to Mr. 
Tuomas BeLsHaw, upon whom has devolved the 
arduous duty of collecting and arranging the 
contributions. 

We could have wished for more examples of the 
combinations of mechanical invention, chemical 
skill, and artistic design which unite in the pro- 
duction of printed textile fabrics; we could have 
desired such a quantity of specimens to be sent for 
display as would have allowed scientific classifica- 
tion of them according to material and mechanical 
or chemical processes, as well as mere design. 
Everything that shows the reciprocal bonds which 
connect Science and Art is of the highest value in 
a manufacturing country, but is most especially 
valuable in Manchester. 

Manchester has done much for the education of 
its community; it has not thoroughly understood 
that such an Exposition as the present is a great 
and important educational Institution. In conse- 

uence of the extent, if we should not rather say 
the perfection, to which the division of labour is 
carried amongst us, the operatives are strictly 
limited to departmental processes, and have rarely 


| opportunities of scanning the entire field of pro- 
e whole course of our experience. The | 


duction and appreciating the beautiful combina- 
tion of processes which find their common termi- 
nation one great result; such a restriction of 
the field of observation has a tendency to degrade 
the operative into a mere machine—to make 
manual dexterity everything, and the exercise of 
intelligence nothing. Producers, whether they be 
operatives or masters, must meet and compare 
productions, before they can appreciate either them- 
selves or each other. Now, a large display of the 
best products of industry, independent of its train- 





ing in taste and the powers of appreciation, has 
great moral = in ——- the apereaines with 
self-respect. e grea triumph of nati 
industry in the excellence and m ame 
objects displayed, the higher 

the importance of having taken a share in the pro. 
duction of such a result, and the more keenly wilj 
his ambition be stimulated to extend the and 
strengthen the structure of national industry, and 
what is, in fact, the same thing, of national pro. 


sperity. 

"We only putoesith act of justice to the great 
manufacturers of Manchester, when we say that 
there is no class in the community more anxious 
to open to those whom they employ a full share in 
all the advantages which they have themselves 
gained. Their Mechanics’ Institutes, their Ly. 
ceums, their magnificent subscriptions for public 
—— and countless other instances of that best 
orm of liberality which is founded on and 
enlightened self-interest, fully ve their title to 
this praise. But, having once this course, 
they cannot, with safety to great object, 
neglect any means of social improvement ; in the 
very instance of the Exposition, they must fee) 
how justly it can be to them, “ This ought 
ye to have done, and not have left the other un- 
done.” An Exposition is the best of Trades’ 
Unions and the most efficient of Art-Unions com- 
bined together. As such we have viewed the effort 
made by the School of y= in Manchester ; we 
have, perhaps, been more influenced by its pro- 
mise than by its actual performance. It affords 
abundant evidence that we have not to fear 
from an Exposition in which we might challenge 
the competition of Europe, and that we have much 
to hope from revealing a consciousness of their 
own power to the artists and artisans of our own 
country. 

We deal not with politics ; we have nothing to 
do with the great questions now staked in issue 
before the country, and which, from the intense 
ne they have excited in Manchester, have 
tended to divert public attention from the circum- 
stances of the Exposition we have had to describe; 
but it is obvious that we are about to run a new 
race in manufacturing competition; we were 
once so strong as to be able to weight : we 
are so no longer; the duty now forced upon us is 
to neglect no means by which we can claim and 
secure ay ge in a market. 

As the first attempt at an Exposition of those 
products of our national industry which best illus- 
trate the progress of artistic design in connexion 
with our staple manufactures, we have felt it to be 
our duty to give all the aid im our power to the 
intelligent projectors; we have in our turn to 
thank them for affording us every facility and 
assistance. Of our own exertions to do justice we 
need not speak—‘‘ monumentum se queus, circum- 
spice ;” but, taken at the best, this Exposition is 
only an instalment ; and we hope and believe that 
the excitement it affords to the public mind will 
call for that full liquidation, equally desirable to 
the public as consumers having a right to choice, 
and to manufacturers having a rivalry for pre- 
ference. 

Here then we take leave of the first 


MANCHESTER EXPOSITION 


OF BRITISH INDUSTRIAL ART. 











